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PREFACE 


HE papers here collected are the outcome of 
many days spent in tramping the English 
countryside. It has been my aim to get off the 
beaten track and to avoid that which is hackneyed 
and an oft-told tale; also to include landmarks 
which have a distinct value to the student, and, at 
the same time, an appeal to the casual reader. 'The 
book is planned for the wayfarer—all the descrip- 
tions of mills and inns are accompanied by simple 
directions telling how they may be reached. ‘There 
are no shadowy dream-places put in for the sake 
of local colour. It is written by one who has known 
and loved the district for many years, and the 
illustrations have been made by Mr. James E. 
Martin, mostly on expeditions made with the author. 
The volume claims to give a brief account of 
the mills in each district, past and present, of its 
topography, history, traditions and scenery; and 
it aims at supplying a useful introduction to the 
subject, reminiscent of the past, and of the beauty 
and ancientry that pervades many spots which can 
only be reached afoot. 
The mills and inns mentioned are mostly in 
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Sussex. Occasionally I have trespassed into Kent 
and Surrey, and for that reason the book has been 
named “Old English Mills and Inns.” If the 
reception of this volume indicates sufficient interest 
in the subject, I shall endeavour to collect a further 
pot-pourri on the subject. In any case, since this 
is the first volume to be published on the history 
and working of our ancient mills, it has the merit of 
being a departure from the commonplace, and of 
preserving a few points of interest which would 
otherwise have irretrievably been lost. 

This note must not conclude without grateful 
acknowledgment to the late Mr. Charles Dawson’s 
essays for much of my information relating to 
Sussex Glass. I have also to acknowledge informa- 
tion gleaned from Mr. George Aitchison’s ‘ Un- 
known Brighton,” and the collected volumes of the 
Sussex Archeological Society. 

For Lord Darling’s courtesy in granting permis- 
sion to include his poem on Langham Mill I am 
much indebted. 


R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 


BRIGHTON. 


LANGHAM MILL, 1925 


The mill stands silent, stayed ; the wheel decays, 
Moss-grown, while underneath the stream yet slides 
With idle lapse and sad, 

By woven weeds restrained. 


No busy clack now echoes from within, 

Nor sound of grinding stone ; no silver dust 
Dances athwart the beam 

Of Autumn’s sinking sun. 


’Neath downward-trending crow-foot, achored leaf, 
The painted perch, mailed pike, and stagnant tench 
Potse ’mid the oozy pool 
In darkened dull content, 


Distant days when I would watch my float 

Drawn ‘neath the gliding boat, while wavelets lappea 
About my feet, delayed 

In fear a bite to lose. 


Then would I stay to note the towing horse 
Pause till the rope fell slack, then rear and leap 
The bar across his path 

That baulked the timid kine. 


No laden barge brings bags of garnered gold— 
Reward of tilth in age-long laboured fields— 
Nor bears away the grist 

Contented ploughmen share. 


Lorp DARLING. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
MILLS AND INNS 


CHAPTER I 
TOUCHING THE CHARMS OF WINDMILLS 


HERE is a charm in certain structures which 

it is difficult to explain in recognised terms of 
formal correctness, and this charm, for want of a 
more subtle definition, is generally alluded to as 
“character.” Perhaps the three most familiar 
structures bearing this impress of personality, 
which marks the difference between cold building 
construction and expressive architecture, are ships, 
windmills, and bridges. All these things were 
made without any effort to make them picturesque, 
and yet they remain the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque symbols of art on land and sea. With the 
sailing ship, full of vitality and charm, expressive 
of laughing strength, it is not my purpose to deal in 
this book. But in thinking of the sailing ship the 
mind at once turns to another wind-driven device, 
the windmill, and in the following pages I intend 
to hold forth on the design, detail and history of 
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this interesting structure from early times up to the 
present day. 

Every few months we are reminded that the wind- 
mill has had its day. It has died hard in the face 
of steam and petrol, as befits a sturdy sentinel of 
the hills; but high winds, fire and neglect claim 
one of our Sussex landmarks every few months, 
and soon the “ sails revolving against the blue and 
green of the sky and the hills” will be merely a 
glorious tradition. 

But for all of us who have tramped over the 
English countryside where the windmills have 
founded a constant grandeur on the distant hills, 
the memory of their perfect sinews must abide for 
ever. These old mills seem to rise from the soil 
as if projected by Nature. They seem as much a 
part of the countryside as the trees and rivers. 

In them is that perfect combination of sweeping 
line and austere simplicity so rarely achieved in 
architecture—the evidence of the South Country 
people in the fine flower of integration, when a 
coarse vigour and directness had been brought to a 
very remarkable development, and decadence had 
not yet set in. 

If we compare a modern jerry-built house with 
a windmill it will show at once why the mill is a 
triumphant expression of the builder’s art while the 
former is a hollow sham with an unpleasantness of 
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intention about it which jars in the same way as 
does false sentiment in a speech. The jerry-built 
house has parallel defects to those which are so 
obvious to us in the case of shallow and vulgar 
people. The jerry-built house is dressed in ill- 
assorted clothing of inferior quality, has an aggres- 
sive and flashy manner and smokes horrid scented 
tobacco, while our friend the windmill is a yeoman 
of the country dressed in good serviceable tweed, 
somewhat stern of countenance, somewhat shabby 
of attire, but full of a downright quality of genuine- 
ness. 

The inside region of a windmill has somehow 
shaped and fitted itself to the character of the workers 
within it. ‘There are nooks and corners—as the 
bench beneath the little port-hole window—sugges- 
tive of placid repose, and a strange contrary feeling 
throughout of peace and silence in spite of the wind 
which worries in the sails and sets all the timbers 
creaking. Hanging on the oaken beams—not black, 
but a deep reddish-yellow colour with age and 
friction of ropes and sacks—may be found ancient 
and primitive tools with strange-sounding names. 
Here are fag-hooks, hog-jets, thrifts, pritchels, 
wooden shauls, sack boys, hay tedders, mill-picks, 
and all kinds of skeps and sieves... . 

The builders of the windmills used their materials 
honestly, and the beauty that has resulted is the 
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beauty of truth. Our mills display the unmistakable 
mark of a people strong and unhampered by cultural 
superficialities. They state in simple words the 
reason and meaning of their existence . . . Corn 
-« pfloures. 5 breads. welite eee. 

Windmills have always been a weakness with me. 
From childhood I have always loved old buildings. 
and I may here confess that I was born at Bury St. 
Edmunds in a house built between the site of a 
gallows-tree and a windmill. I have never got rid 
of a fascination for such things. But windmills! 
All other buildings stand in England, but windmills 
stand in Elf-land. Approach one of those Downland 
mills on a cloudless October evening when the sky 
is settling down through lavender into pure silver. 
See how the tower rises . . . black and sharp and 
dramatic. It is at night that we feel the enchant- 
ment of a windmill most keenly, when the small 
round windows shine in the dark, like the eyes of a 
cat, and the great sweeps strike up and touch the 
stars. Whatever touches the stars is never again 
wholly common, and men love such things, and are 
afraid of them forever. 

Now whenever I look at a windmill it is simply 
the home of elves and goblins. I cannot cleanse 
my mind of this attitude. Please do not think my 
description is poetical flummery. On the contrary 

. it is the inward truth. It is not right to say 
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that a windmill at night reminds me of a great 
dragon with outspreading wings; it is far nearer 
the truth to say that a familiar Downland dragon 
occasionally reminds me of a windmill. However, 
in this chapter I must deal with windmills as 
windmills—not dragons. 

From time immemorial, until quite recent times, 
wheat has always been ground between two stones. 
At first hand-mills were used, such as are so often 
mentioned in the Bible, and are still met with 
amongst uncivilised peoples. ‘These hand-mills 
were called querns, and are still to be found in 
remote districts in Sussex where they have been 
thrown aside in mills and barns. The most usual 
form of quern consists of two circular flat stones, 
the upper one pierced in the centre with a narrow 
funnel, and revolving on a wooden or metal pin 
inserted in the lower. Querns have been dug up 
wherever the traces of ancient population have been 
found. 

They occur in the Scottish earth-houses, or 
Cyclopean underground dwellings; in the lake- 
dwellings of Ireland, Scotland, and Switzerland ; 
and abundantly among the remains of the Roman 
period in Britain and northern Europe. 

In using the quern, the grain was dropped with 
one hand into the central opening, while with the 
other the upper stone was revolved by means 
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of a stick inserted in a small opening near the 
edge. 

In 1284 the use of the quern was forbidden by 
Scottish law, and it was directed that all corn should 
be ground at water-mills, but hand-mills were used 
in Scotland up to fifty years ago. 

Probably the oldest British type of quern is that 
which was fashioned from a section of oak. A less 
simple variety of the hand-quern, known as the 
pot quern, and also of great antiquity, consists of a 
circular stone basin, with a hole through which 
the meal or flour escapes, and a smaller circular 
stone fitting into it, perforated with an opening 
through which the grain was thrown into the mill. 

But the quern subsequently passed from one 
stage to another, first to water-mill, then to windmill, 
and up to the large steam mills which contained a 
hundred pairs of millstones. These stones were 
made of “ buhr,” a very hard silicate, the best 
stones coming from the valley of the Seine. The 
millstones were circular, usually about 4 feet in 
diameter, formed of wedge-shaped pieces strongly 
cemented together, and bound by iron hoops. The 
surfaces were cut into a series of radiating ridges 
and furrows, by which means the wheat was pushed 
from the centre to the circumference of the stones, 
as well as broken between the edges of the ridges. 
Great care had to be taken that the surfaces of the 
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two stones were perfectly level and perfectly parallel 
to each other. Only the upper stone or “‘ runner ” 
revolved, the lower or “‘ bedstone”’ being fixed. 
The first successful steam flour-mill was erected in 
London in 1784. 

Now for a brief survey of the mechanism of a 
windmill. 

The force of the wind in driving the works is 
exerted upon four or more vanes, variously called 
“sweeps,” “sails,” and “ mill-blades,” radiating 
from the wind-shaft. The slant of a windmill sail, 
or the angle it makes with its plane of revolution, is 
called its ‘“‘ weather.” In the oldest mills, which 
are of the post and socket type, the entire structure 
was carried on a post, a long lever being provided to 
turn the “ sweeps ”’ to face the wind. 

In the “ tower,” “smock,” or “frock ”’ mill 
there is a fixed tower with a rotating cap. ‘This cap 
carries the wind shaft, and is turned by hand in the 
older, and automatically in the later mills, so that 
the “‘ sweeps ”’ face the wind at all times. The motion 
which the sails communicate to the axis is trans- 
ferred to a central shaft running from top to bottom 
of the mill by means of bevelled wheels. On this 
central shaft are fixed huge cog-wheels engaging 
the millstones and other milling contrivances. 

The automatic appliance for moving sails so as to 
catch the wind was devised by Andrew Meikle in 
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1750. He placed a “ flyer” wheel at the back of 
the rotating cap and at right angles to the cardinal 
sails. By reducing the motion of the new vane 
about 5,000 times by means of worms, he caused 
the cap to change direction and keep the sails to 
the wind. 

The flyer wheel projects from a gallery fastened 
to the dome on the side opposite to the sails. A 
shaft communicates the motion of the flyer to the 
rotating cap. At the axis of the flyer the shaft 
meshes by means of spur-wheels, and at the other 
end of the shaft cog-wheels can be geared into a 
cogged rail on the lower edge of the dome when it 
is desired to change the position of the sails. The 
cogged rail is always dressed with thick grease. 

Here is a very interesting note on the construction 
of sails : 


“Each sail consists of a ‘whip’ or radius, 
usually from 30 to 40 feet long, firmly fastened at 
right angles to the sail-axle, and pierced at from 
one-sixth or one-seventh of its length from the axle 
to its extremity with about twenty holes, into each 
of which a crossbar from 5 to 6 feet long is inserted, 
and this framework strengthened by light rods 
connecting the ends of the crossbars is then covered 
with canvas in the older mills. ‘The crossbars, 
however, are not set in the plane of revolution of 
the whips; for in such case the wind, acting in a 
direction coinciding with that of the sail-axle, would 
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impinge perpendicularly on the sails, and no rotatory 
motion would result ; the bars, therefore, are set at 
an angle varying, as the velocity increases, from 
sail-axle to outer extremity. A variation of the angle 
from 18 degrees at the first crossbar to 7 degrees at 
the extremity is a very effective form. ‘The amount 
of sail that a windmill can carry with advantage is 
limited, according to Smeaton, to seven-eighths of 
the area of the circle described by one whip. For- 
merly a windmill sail was covered with a sheet of 
canvas, of which a greater or less extent could be 
spread according to the strength of the wind. 
Since then various methods have been devised for 
reefing the sails, z.e., for varying the surface exposed 
to the wind while the mill is in motion; in some 
arrangements rollers are employed on which the 
canvas can be rolled up, in others boards are furled 
by sliding behind each other, as in a fan, or turn on 
axes into different positions, as in a Venetian blind. 
Sir William Cubitt’s automatic reefing arrangement, 
introduced at the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, was of the last-named type, the sails being 
of thin boards held up to the wind by a weight. 
As the force of the wind increased the ‘ valves ’ 
were pressed back and exposed less surface. Accord- 
ing to Smeaton, the best speed for the tips of the 
sails, weathered as above stated, is about 2°6 times 
the velocity of the wind, whilst the same authority 
gives the effective power of a windmill with sails of 
best form, and about 154 feet radius, with a breeze 
of 13 feet per second, at about one horse-power.” 


Ditchling Mill, locally known as Oldland Mill, 
can be reached by field-paths from Ditchling, 
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passing out of the village by Lodge Mound. It 
stands on Lodge Hill at Keymer. 

This old sentinel of the Downs is now in a woe- 
begone and dilapidated condition, and the last 
occasion on which I inspected its interior it looked 
as if the next gale might easily bring it crashing 
down from its centre-post. ‘The weather-boarding 
is rotten and crumbling, and everywhere through 
its gaunt ribs the outside light penetrates and reveals 
the musty rubbish in every nook and corner. Yet 
it still retains its sails, which turned its millstones 
about fifteen years ago for the last time, a tribute to 
the good work and materials of the old-time mill- 
wrights. 

I was fortunate enough to meet the last miller of 
Oldland Mill and to learn from him that he was 
frequently asked to grind the “ gleanings ”’ which 
had been collected by the village people after the 
reapers had finished their work. It was the custom 
of millers to grind this corn without charge, but it 
cannot be guaranteed that the miller did not take a fee 
for his services from the grain handed over to him. 


Gordon Volk in the “‘ Downland Post ” gives an 
account of a Sussex miller who believed in taking a 
toll in compensation for the grinding. One of the 
artful dodgers of the village, Henry by name, met 
the miller in the street, and asked permission to 
take the gleanings up to the mill to be ground. 
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““« Why, certainly!’ says the miller, ‘but be 
sure and tell Tom to hang the old black cat up !’ 

“Henry didn’t know what to make of this at all, 
but promised to do as he was told. So he borrows 
a wheelbarrow and off he goes to the mill, and says 
to Tom: ‘ Tom,’ he says, ‘ the guv’nor says as how 
he’ll be obliged if you'll run this little bit through 
for me, and don’t forget for to hang the old black cat 
up, the guv’nor ses !’ 

‘“‘ Old Tom said he’d see that that was all right, 
and before long the stones were busyon Henry’s corn. 
Tom was up top, of course, but Henry stayed down 
below, waiting for his flour to come down the shoot, 
and while he waited he looked about him and 
noticed an extra sack hung up, in addition to his 
own sack and the sack for the offal. 

““Ah!’ he thought to himself, ‘so that’s the 
black cat, is it? That’s where some of my flour is 
going |’ 

“ And quick as lightning he picked up a great big 
scoop and took a couple of scoopfuls of flour from 
a bin just beside him, and put them into his own 
bag. 

“When he got back to the village he met the miller, 
who smiled artful at him and said he hoped Henry 
hadn’t forgotten to tell Tom about the black cat. 

“““ No,’ says Henry, ‘I didn’t forget. In fact, 
I had a couple of her kittens!’ ” 
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The internal mechanism of Ditchling Mill is still 
complete. The square wooden tower is three 
storied—the middle floor taking the massive wind- 
shaft which holds the sweeps. Fixed on the wind- 
shaft are two huge cogged wheels made of wood, 
braced and banded with iron clamps, which trans- 
mit the power to two pairs of millstones. A band 
brake made of wood fits round a wheel on the axle 
just between the first pair of stones and the sails. 
With this brake the revolving of the sweeps is stopped. 
The brake is applied by pulling on a stout oak lever, 
and the shutters of the sweeps are opened at the 
same time. 

The centre post of Ditchling Mill passes through 
the first chamber of the tower and fits into an iron 
socket in the massive oak beam which is the main- 
stay of the upper part of the mill. On this centre 
post the entire structure of the mill rests or turns to 
enable the sails to face the wind. The mill is 
turned by manual labour applied to a beam called 
the “‘ tail,” which looks like a huge tiller. 

Oldland Mill is about 200 years old—it may go 
back 300 years. It is mentioned in the church 
records of Ditchling as far back as 1755. Domesday 
Book mentions a mill at Ditchling, but this would be 
a water-mill. Oldland Mill is a familiar landmark 
to all those who travel between London and Brighton 
each day, and many passengers peer out each morn- 
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ing to catch a glimpse of its battered sails through 
the clump of trees between Hassocks and Burgess 
Hill. 

A quaint little poem written by a Sussex miller 
half a century ago has been preserved by the Sussex 
Archzological Society. The miller liked his effu- 
sion so much that he nailed it on the door of his 
mill, and while he was “‘ jumping about and getting 
things ready ” the late M. A. Lower, the first Grand 
Vizier of the S.A.C., chanced along, and lifted the 
immortal Ode to a Windmill. Here it is: 

The windmill is a couris thing 
Compleatly built by art of man, 


To grind the corn for man and beast 
That they alike may have a feast. 


The mill she is built of wood, iron and stone, 
Therefore she cannot go alone ; 

Therefore to make the mill to go, 

The wind from some part she must blow. 


The motison of the mill is swift, 
The miller must be very swift 

To jump about and get things ready 
Or else the mill will soon run empty. 

The “ couris ” lines have been set to music and 
published by Combridges of Hove. 

Three miles west of West Grinstead stands a 
very handsome galleried smock-mill on the grounds 
of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s country home at Shipley 

It contains five floors : 

First : Cupola and fantail. 
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Second : Millstones (three pairs). 

Third : Meal bins, spouts and wheels overhead 
for adjusting stones. 

Fourth : Granary. 

Fifth : Storehouse. 
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The mill was erected in 1879 and the shafts and 
machinery from an old mill at Rumboldswyke were 
incorporated. The estimated price for building 
Shipley Mill was £800, but it actually cost £2,500. 

About two miles to the west of Shipley is the 
hamlet of Coolham, where once stood a post mill. 
It was moved from Kirdford to Coolham in 1800. 
The ‘‘ post,”’ on which it turned, was cut in Hoes 
Wood, Shipley. Nothing now remains of this mill. 
Another mill, now vanished, stood in a field near 
the Blacksmith’s Arms at Shipley. 

Rusper, a village by the Surrey border, boasted 
a mill which had been imported from Cripplegate 
in London in 1810. ‘The old people at Rusper say 
that it was always called Cripplegate Mill. On the oak 
shaft was carved “ THOMAS STEPNEY...1845.” 

Rusper is five miles north-east of Horsham. In 
the centre of the village is the Star Inn. The mill 
stood just beyond the inn. ‘The pump outside, 
which was erected to celebrate Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee, has never been used owing to the brackish 
taste of the water. Augustus J. Hare has pointed 
out that the ancient farm called Normans is said 
to have been inhabited by the family of Mutton 
from the time of the Conquest, and a chest 
is preserved which the farmer’s ancestor is said to 
have brought from Normandy at that time. 

“ Kingsfold ” windmill, also known as Shire- 
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mark Mill, stands on the borders of Surrey and 
Sussex as the latter name hints. It is marked on 
the survey map as a Surrey mill, but Hilaire Belloc, 
in “The Four Men” claims it for Sussex. He 
says that when the Last Judgement comes the whole 
world will be wiped out, but Sussex will be preserved 
for the faithful as a garden of paradise. The 
chosen ones will have to run the gauntlet at Shire- 
mark Mill where the Angel with the Flaming Sword 
will stand in authority. Mr. J. B. Paddon, whom I 
must bow to as a fellow-worshipper of mills, writes 
of Shiremark as follows : 

“The mill must be well over a century old, because 
the cupola was made to revolve by pulling on chains 
that used to hang down from under the hooded 
part. Roughly speaking this ancient way of keeping 
the sails in the wind disappeared in 1750, when the 
invention of the “‘ fantail’ came into play.... The 
sweeps on Shiremark Mill are of the Sussex type, 
and consist of many shutters which can be opened 
and closed like a venetian blind, so as to regulate 
wind pressure. In some modern mills even this 
was done automatically. The ‘ Surrey ’ sweep is of 
a different pattern, and has much wider shuttering. 
The earliest windmills had ‘ sails’ which were 
really sails, and were rigged with canvas on wooden 
frames. Each sail was about six feet broad, and 
sometimes as much as forty feet in length. 
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“‘ Shiremark Mill has sweeps of a rather modern 
pattern, which only miss the ground by a matter of 
inches. In the course of its life-time it must have 
had many pairs of sweeps, and probably it only 
worked with two during the process of renovation. 


SHIREMARK MILL. 
Note Wagon Roof Cupola. 


This is not at all impossible provided the wind is 
fairly strong. The interior of Shiremark windmill 
is very dark and gloomy, and several of its floors are 
in a dilapidated condition. The massive wood 
cog-wheels are all to be seen, however, the driving 
wheel on the sail-axle measuring a full ten feet in 
diameter.” 
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Warnham, two miles north-west of Horsham, 
should be visited for the sake of seeing Warnham 
Court and the Mill Pond, where Percy Bysshe 
Shelley, when a boy, sailed paper boats. The 


ee a 
{92 


WEsT CHILTINGTON MILL. 
Half ‘‘ Tower ” and half ‘‘ Smock.” 


following doggrel rhyme once figured on an ale- 
house sign in this locality : 
‘JT, John Charman, 


Will beat half on ’em 
With any long-legged man in Warnham.’ 


At Billingshurst, seven miles south-west from 
Horsham, stand the ruins of a mill round-house, 
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This was known as Hammond’s Mill, and was blown 
down by a gale in 1906. The date over the doorway 
is 1825. ‘The massive round-house is very high and 
looks like a ruined castle from the roadway. At 
West Chiltington, east of Pulborough, part of an old 
windmill is used as a residence; the lower floor 
being adapted for the cultivation of mushrooms. 
The stones were removed to Coolham water-mill. 
The stonework on the north of this mill bears the 
date 1688. 

West Blatchington Mill has been well preserved, 
but the sweeps were blown off in 1897. It is a 
“Smock ” mill standing above a group of ancient 
barns. 

Salvington Mill still stands, and is now a tea- 
house. It dates from 1725. 

The mill on Jolesfield Common is a thick-set, 
handsome smock mill with a fine cupola. At night 
there is a poignant melancholy about the Jolesfield 
Mill . . . standing against the crimson sunset- 
flushes, with its great sweeps cutting the sky into 
sections, it makes up the authentic chiaroscuro of 
elf-land. 

The Mill at Upper Beeding has now vanished, 
but I have heard a story which still preserves the 
memory of its miller in the village. Beeding Mill 
was owned by a man called Cruley who was a 
_ gambler and a tippler. Cards and dice and drink 
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parted him from his house, mill, money, and friends. 
Finally, his wife, unable to endure his vicious ways, 
deserted him. Returning one night from the 
‘“* Rising Sun,”’ somewhat “‘ mellow with ale from the 
horn,” he wandered into a thicket and walked in a 
circle for some hours. Unable to find his way out 
of the thicket he cried for help, and an owl, flying 
overhead, questioned : 

“Who? Who?” 

** Jack Cruley,” answered the miller. 

“Who? Who?” cried the owl mockingly .. . 

“Jack Cruley, I tell ’e,” said the bewildered 
miller. . . . “‘ Poor old Jack who’s lost his mill, 
money and wife, an’ who’s now lost his way.” 

The two most familiar windmills in Sussex are 
Jack and Jill, on Clayton Hill, where they make a 
well-loved landmark for all Brighton’s visitors. The 
small mill (the post-mill), called Jill, was built by 
Mr. Ashmar, in the Dyke Road, Brighton, in 1821. 
It stood above the railway tunnel, but it was after- 
wards moved to Clayton. At first it was attempted 
to move it with horses, but the spasmodic jerking on 
the ropes caused them to snap so often that oxen 
were employed to finish the job. Oxen pull with a 
steady and even power, and are admirably suited to 
such work. 

Jack is a tall black tower mill, with a welter of 
barns and cottages at its foot. Approaching this 
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group, when the great sails of Jill are lit with the 
crimson fire of a sinking sun, the whole forms a 
charming coup d’cil. 

A pent-house by the side of the tower mill was the 
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round house of an earlier structure, called Duncton 


Mill. 


A small octagonal residence in Pipes Passage at 
Lewes causes one to pause, if rather sadly, on the 
lost mills of that town, for that was once the base of 
a windmill. A mural tablet on the outside wall 
reads: ‘‘ Erected as a windmill 1802. ... The 
mill was removed to the foot of Race Hill about 
1835.’ It was called Spital Mill and was burnt 
down in 1885. 
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This house, as I have remarked, has eight angles 
and sides, but since the mill was removed it has 
always been called the Round House. The reader 
will notice the old Town Wall along the western side 
of the Round House. This was built about 1150, 
and repaired by murage tax in 1246 and 1336. 

Opposite Pipe’s Passage is Westgate Chapel, 
which in 1687 was a part of the flint Tudor house of 
the Goring family. Another interesting building is 
at the angle of Bull House and High Street. Here 
Tom Paine lived from 1768 to 1774. He married 
Elizabeth Olive, of Lewes, in St. Michael’s Church, 
in 1771, and succeeded to her father’s business as a 
tobacconist. It is possible that Paine’s wife was one 
of the Olive family of Newhouse Farm, Buxted, who 
were ironfounders in the sixteenth century. An 
ancient wrought-iron gate is still in position at New- 
house, surmounted by an olive branch, the rebus of 
the Olive family. Descendants of the family are 
still living at Brighton. I believe that Tom Paine’s 
tobacco mill is still preserved at his old house at 
Lewes. 

The Snowdrop Inn, on the Eastbourne Road, 
near Lewes, carries in its name the echo of a calamity 
which happened on this spot on Christmas Eve, 
1836. After a severe snowstorm a terrific mass of 
snow fell from the edge of the Downs on a number 
of cottages, burying fifteen inhabitants. Eight lost 
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FRISTON MILL. 
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their lives, and, in Malling Church, a tablet may be 
seen which commemorates this tragedy. Mr. Arthur 
Beckett, F.R.S.L., has given a full account of the 
disaster in the Sussex County Magazine, January, 
1927. 

Midway between Barnham and Yapton (West 
Sussex) is the mill of John Baker. It has four 
stories, is 125 years old, and is built of cobbles and 
covered over with Portland cement. It is one of 
the few windmills still working for grinding wheat. 
There are three pairs of stones, 4 feet in diameter, 
and each stone weighs nearly a ton. Speaking of 
millstones, some of the largest are to be seen at the 
red-brick windmill at Stock, midway between 
Ingatestone and Billericay, in Essex. The stones 
here are 5 feet across. ‘This mill is 200 years old, 
and is still hard at work, with the original enormous 
wooden wheels (with apple-wood teeth) practically 
untouched by the constant friction. 

Friston Mill, which stood on the top of a hill 
facing Beachy Head, collapsed in 1926. It was 
grinding corn in the early days of the Great War 
under the direction of Mr. Morris, who died several 
years ago. ‘The miller’s cottage still stands, and has 
figured in many smuggling episodes. It has a 
curious underground kitchen once used by the 
smugglers as a hiding place for their booty. 

Bishopstone Tide Mills must be included in this 
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chapter, for no other opportunity occurs to discuss 
them later. They wereerected in 1761 by the Duke 
of Newcastle. Water fed into a large mill-pond at 
high tide, and flowing out at low tide, supplied the 
motive power to turn three undershot water wheels, 
each about 15 feet in diameter. Sixteen pairs of 
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stones were operated, and when the mills were 
working at full pressure it was possible to grind 
1,500 sacks of flour in a week. A windmill which 
formerly stood on the property was one of the few 
which did not operate grindstones. It was used to 
work hoisting tackle for loading barges. The Tide 
Mills are now derelict. 

Mr. James E. Martin has preserved in his drawing 
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the remains of Southover Mill at Lewes, which 
crashed down during a storm in 1888. Under a 
mile away stood the famous six-sailed Kingston 
Mill, destroyed by fire. A few yards from the re- 
mains of Southover Mill stands the round house of 
Kingston Mill, now converted into a private resi- 


dence. ‘The latter was once a landmark for ships in 
the Channel (looking up the Ouse Valley), and the 
Admiralty regarded it as a recognised bearing. They 
afterwards found it to be unsafe and after a cable 
had been passed round it, the old mill was speedily 
pulled down. 

Ringmer Mill collapsed in a gale some year or so 
ago, but it was working during the Great War, and 
it was whispered that a German “‘ spy ” signalled 
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from it after the mill-hands departed each evening. 
Eventually a party of ramblers on the Downs solved 
the mystery. Owing to the great demand for meal 
and flour at the time, the miller found it necessary 
to work during the night, and the sails revolving 
before a small window caused an intermittent flash 


similar to that of an electric signalling apparatus. 
The upright post and timber trestle of Ringmer Mill 
remains. Incised lettering on the post reads 
““L.H. 1700.” The fourteenth century mills were 
of the open trestle type, as we may learn from this 
example and others found on memorial brasses and 
illuminated chapter headings of fourteenth century 
manuscripts. 
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The claim of Sussex to a prominent place in the 
history of windmills has, I think, been abundantly 
proved in this chapter. I leave the oldest, saddest, 
and yet most picturesque mill in the county to the 
final paragraph. Ashurst Mill, a battered old 
ruffian, leaning on his timber supports, has somehow 
managed to defy wind and rain even up to the present 
day. It seems an extraordinary thing that this par- 
ticular mill should have weathered the storm so long, 
for being built up on brick piers, about 12 feet high, 
it stands in a much more perilous position than other 
mills. It is in such a decayed state that it is likely 
to collapse under any sudden strain. Lying near to 
it is the ancient Fountain Inn, which Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc has fixed as one of the true founts of the corn- 
goddess Ceres, the patroness of good ale. Ashurst 
Mill stands about 50 feet high, and is said to be well 
over 200 years old. 

A mural painting of a fourteenth century type of 
windmill may be seen on the north wall of West 
Grinstead church. 


CHAPTER II 


FORGE WATERWHEELS 


LONG the north border of Sussex, facing the 

Downs, runs irregularly a sandy range of hills, 
covered with thickets and woods and known as the 
Forest Ridge. This range of heights turns south- 
ward beyond Tunbridge Wells, and connects with 
the coast near Hastings. ‘The Forest Ridge abounds 
in beautiful scenery, and the luxuriance of the foliage 
and the superb size and condition of the trees, 
survivors of the ancient Weald forest, are most 
notable. 

Here till the seventeenth century were the great 
ironworks of England, now transferred to the coal- 
field districts. "The once famed Wealden forests, 
however, have not entirely vanished ; many wooded 
tracts still remain, often where they have been 
preserved by the old Sussex families. There are 
few parts of England that make up a richer picture 
than the Weald of Sussex, with its mingled display 
of hill and dale, and rich meadows ; its hollow combe 
full of blue misty shade, and its wild commons and 
weathered cottages. 


The ore used in the iron-producing works was the 
; 34 
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clay ironstone nodules found in the base of the 
Wadhurst clay. These were dug in bell pits, from 
4 feet to 40 feet deep, and worked with oak charcoal. 
The Sussex iron was of excellent quality and of a 
steely, wrought nature. Mr. George F. Bosworth, 
F.R.G.S., gives us the following notes on the period 
when Sussex formed part of the Black Country : 

“The industry flourished in the Weald because 
of the almost inexhaustible supply of timber which 
could be converted into charcoal for fuel in the iron 
furnaces. In 1319, the counties of Surrey and 
Sussex were ordered to provide 3,000 horse shoes 
and 29,000 nails for an expedition against the Scots. 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the iron- 
works increased in importance, largely owing to the 
use of cannon in war; and in 1543 the making of 
cannon had become a notable part of the industry in 
Sussex. In that year the first cannons cast in one 
solid piece were made at Buxted by Ralph Hogge ; 
and there may yet be seen some old Sussex banded 
cannon in the Tower.” 

By the middle of the sixteenth century it was 
found that the ironworks of the Weald were con- 
suming so much timber that it was necessary to pass 
an Act forbidding timber to be cut down for iron 
smelting within fourteen miles of the coast. ‘This 
was the first check the iron industry had received, 
and there is no doubt that the Government viewed 
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the industry with some suspicion, as it was feared 
that the supplies of oak from Sussex for shipbuilding 
would be stopped. The great woods in the Ashdown 
district have disappeared, and the South Downs are 
now bare and treeless, so that we can form some 
idea of the enormous quantities of wood that must 
have been consumed. 

Notwithstanding many prohibitions, iron smelting 
continued to flourish until the Civil War, when the 
ironworks belonging to the Crown and the Royalists 
were destroyed by Waller after the sieges of Chichester 
and Arundel in 1643. However, the industry lin- 
gered on for more than a century and a half, and 
the last furnace was at Ashburnham in 1828. 

The chief centres of the Industry in Sussex were 
at Lamberhurst, Maresfield, Buxted, Mayfield, Ash- 
burnham and Penhurst. Lamberhurst boasted that 
it had the largest furnaces, and made the biggest 
guns, and it was at this place that the massive iron 
railings that surrounded St. Paul’s, in London, till 
1874 were made. ‘These rails were 2,500 in number, 
and, with seven massive gates, weighed 200 tons and 
cost over {11,000. ‘The oldest existing iron article 
made in Sussex is a cast-iron monumental slab in 
Burwash Church, made in the fourteenth century. 
There are many other iron monuments in various 
Sussex churches and churchyards, and andirons and 
chimney backs are to be seen in old mansions and 
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farmhouses. ‘Traces of the iron industry may be 
found in the names of ponds and places, such as 
Furnace Pond, Forge Pond, Hammer Pond, Horse- 
shoe Farm, and Cinder Hill. Hammer Ponds are 
numerous, both in Surrey and Sussex, and were 
formed by damming up the streams and using the 
water to turn waterwheels, which lifted up and let 
fall heavy hammers. 

It is ours to boast that we are sons of no mean 
country, and, if we would grow familiar with the 
same, we might easily do worse than single out some 
forgotten trade of the past, and trace its history and 
landmarks throughout the countryside. The Sussex 
iron industry would give us a surprising chase if we 
once decided to track down all its lost homes and 
secrets. 

Very possibly, though, as the explorer pursues his 
ramble, poking in and around hammer ponds and 
brooks, he may collect around him a bevy of village 
children who ask most impertinent and perplexing 
questions ; or, as he traces the site of an ironmaster’s 
house, wandering doubtfully up and down some 
ancient row of houses, an inquisitive villager may ask 
if he is looking for the barber’s shop, may even take it 
for granted that he has lost his razor, and there and 
then produce the barber complete with fearsome 
medizval shaving instruments. So might we shadow 
the ghosts of the furnace men who worked in the 
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forges at Buxted. Times out of number mustthe iron- 
masters at Little Forge and Huggett’s Furnace have 
taken the old track through Howbourne to eat and 
drink their sociable fill at the Eight Bells Inn, 
perched on the ridge of Redbrook Common like a 
gull’s nest perched on a cliff. 

The hammer forge at Little Forge is gone—gone, 
too, the mill at Huggett’s Forge—but we can piece 
together the remaining traces left by the old en- 
gineers and form a very good idea of the position of 
forge hammer and waterwheel. Our starting point 
would be Buxted Station. A walk of a mile to 
Pounds Green brings us above the ferny tract of Red- 
brook where a road descends to Howbourne Farm. 

At this farm I found definite signs of yet another 
forge, and was assisted in my investigations by a 
solemn Sussex labourer. First of all he was 
suspicious of me when he found me poking about 
an old cottage on the farm, and when I told him I 
was looking for traces of ironworks which had been 
demolished 300 years ago, he became mildly amused. 
The conversation ran something like this : 

Labourer : “ 'Thar’s no good o’ you looking for 
ironworks here, I tell you, cause I’ve lived here all 
my life and never seen any ’tall.” 

Myself : “I know I shan’t see ironworks: but 
hundreds of years ago certain forges stood here and 

I want to find traces of them.” 
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Labourer : ‘“ But if the place have been pulled 
down how can you find any traces of ’em ?” 

Myself : “ There’s a lot of mounds and cuttings 
by the stream which help me to form some idea of 
how the forges were worked. I’ve walked twenty 
miles to see this place, so you see I’m rather in- 
terested.” 

Labourer: ‘‘ Walked twenty miles... for 
pleasure ? ” 

Myself: “Yes. No sane person would pay 
me for such work. It is just a pastime for 
mes 

Labourer : ‘‘ You’re a queer chap!” 

Perhaps I am a queer sort. But I take comfort in 
the fact that each one of us thinks that he is the one ~ 
person in the world who is not queer, which reminds 
me of the Sussex farmer who summed up the bathos 
and pathos of this wicked world with the remark: 
“ All the folk I meet are unaccountable queer,” to 
which his good wife added: “ Yes, surelye—all the 
world’s queer except for us two, John, and there are 
times when I think that you’re not quite so sane as 
you might be.” 

Have you ever had anyone give you up as hope- 
less ? And does it not give you a feeling of crowding 
triumph ? It is only after people have left you alone 
for a fool that they return to worship you as a philo- 
sopher. For how can you win the respect of a man 
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until you have proved that your beliefs support the 
bedrock of the world ? 

Anyway, the labourer, in spite of my seeming un- 
soundness of mind, attached himself to me all the 
afternoon. I caught him chuckling to himself, and 
even breaking out into a loud laugh at the idea of 
walking twenty miles to see “ something that ain’t 
there.” Gradually, however, I managed to enlist 
the interest of this man of the soil, and he gave me 
some valuable help. 

In Hare’s ‘“ Sussex,” it is noted that an old 
hammer post, an iron-bound trunk, 94 feet high, 
was once to be seen at Howbourne. ‘This rather 
points to the fact that ironworks existed on this spot. 
Howbourne Farm rests in a depression where a 
stream forks to Little Forge and Huggett’s Furnace. 
A pond, which is now given over to ducks, seems to 
have been artificially constructed to form a reservoir. 
This head of water was possibly used to turn a water- 
wheel. Where a barn now stands, a sunk place, 
which has certainly been cut out with spades, is 
another relic of Howbourne Forge. 

A path, which runs by the side of the oast-house | 
leads over various bridges and stiles by a mile-long 
footpath to a picturesque farmhouse called Little 
Forge. Astone shed, apparently built from materials 
which came from the old forge, stands between 
Little Forge and the stream. By passing over a 
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most frivolous bridge built of very springy saplings 
we come to the stream which was cut up into 
channels to serve the various mechanical devices at 
the forge. It is easy to determine the position of 
the forge hammer here. A small four-plunge water- 
fall is situated on the stream near Little Forge. In 
winter it is often a roaring torrent, but in summer it 
is a mere film of water trickling over the beautiful 
brown blocks of stone. Here the water was raised 
and diverted into a channel to turn the waterwheel. 
The bank of the stream beside the waterfall has been 
cut out, and shows plainly where the stone aqueduct 
and wheel were situated. 

After leaving Little Forge the path leads under- 
neath the Tunbridge Wells and Lewes Railway 
Viaduct and joins the road. 

Walter Burrel, of Cuckfield, one of the chief iron- 
masters in Sussex, left the following observations on 


the manner of working iron at the hammer forge and 
furnace :— 


THE MANNER OF THE IRON-WORK AT THE FURNACE 


The iron mine lies sometimes deeper, sometimes 
shallower in the earth, from four (foot) to forty and 
upwards. 

There are several sorts of mine, some hard, some 
gentle, some rich, some coarser. The iron-masters 
always mix different sorts of mine together, other- 
wise they will not melt to advantage. 
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When the mine is brought in, they take small-coal, 
and lay a row of small-coal, and upon it a row of 
mine, and so alternately, S.S.S. one above another, 
and setting the coals on fire, therewith burn the 
mine. 

The use of this burning is to mollifie it, that so it 
may be broke in small pieces ; otherwise, if it should 
be put into the furnace as it comes out of the earth, it 
would not melt but come away whole. 

Care also must be taken that it be not too much 
burned, for then it will loope, z.e., melt and run to- 
gether ina mass. After it is burnt, they beat it into 
small pieces with an iron sledge, and then put it into 
the furnace (which is before charged with coals), 
casting it upon the top of the coals, where it melts, 
and falls into the hearth, in the space of about twelve 
hours, more or less, and then it is run into a 
sow. 

The hearth, or bottom, of the furnace is made of 
a sand-stone, and the sides round, to the height of a 
yard or thereabout ; the rest of the furnace is lined 
up to the top with brick. 

When they begin upon a new furnace, they put 
fire for a day or two before they begin to blow. 

Then they blow gently, and increase by degrees, 
till they come to the height in ten weeks or more. 

Every six days they call a founday, in which space 
they make eight tun of iron, if you divide the whole 
summ of iron made by the foundays : for at first 
they make less in a founday, at last more. 

The hearth, by the force of the fire continually 
blown, grows wider and wider, so that if at first it 
contains so much as will make a sow of six hundred 
or seven hundred pound weight ; at last it will con- 
tain so much as will make a sow of two thousand 
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pound. The lesser pieces, of one thousand pound, 
or under, they call pigs. 

Of twenty-four loads of coals they expect eight 
tun of sows : to every load of coals, which consist of 
eleven quarters, they put a load of mine, which 
contains eighteen bushels. 

A hearth ordinarily, if made of good stone, will 
last forty foundays, that is, forty weeks, during which 
time the fire is never let go out. They never blow 
twice upon one hearth, though they go upon it not 
above five or six foundays. 

The cinder, like scum, swims upon the melted 
metal in the hearth, and is let out once or twice 
before a sow is cast. 


THE MANNER OF WORKING THE IRON AT THE 
FORGER OR HAMMER 


In every forge or hammer there are two fires at 
least, the one they call the finery, the other the 
chafery. 

At the finery, by the working of the hammer, they 
bring it into blooms and anconies, thus : 

The sow, at first, they roll into the fire, and melt 
off a piece of about three-fourths of a hundred 
weights which, so soon as it is broken off, is called a 
oop. 

This loop they take out with their shingling tongs 
and beat it with iron sledges upon an iron plate near 
the fire, that so it may not fall in pieces, but be 
in a capacity to be carried under the hammer. Under 
which they, then removing it, and drawing a little 
water, beat it with the hammer very gently, which 
forces cinder and dross out of the matter: after- 
wards, by degrees, drawing more water, they beat it 
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thicker and stronger till they bring it to a bloom, 
which is a four-square mass of about two foot long. 
This operation they call shingling the loop. 

This done, they immediately return it to the finery 
again, and after two or three heats and working they 
bring it to an ancony ; the figure whereof is, in the 
middle, a bar about three feet long, of that shape they 
intend the whole bar to be made of it ; at both ends 
a square piece left rough to be wrought at the chafery. 

Note. At the finery, three load of the biggest coals 
go to make one tun of iron. 

At the chafery, they only draw out the two ends 
sutable to what was drawn out at the finery in the 
middle, and so finish the bar. 

Note 1. One load of the smaller coals will draw out 
one tun of iron at the chafery. 

2. ‘hey expect that one man and a boy, at the 
finery, should make two tuns of iron in a week ; 
two men at the chafery should take up, 1.e., make or 
work, five or six tun in a week. 

3. If into the hearth where they work the iron 
sows (whether the chafery or the finery) you cast upon 
the iron a piece of brass, it will hinder the metal 
from working, causing it to spatter about, so that it 
cannot be brought into a solid piece. 


One of the most solitary and unknown corners of 
Sussex that has contrived to evade all the guide-book 
writers is Tickerage Wood, near Framfield. It is 
easily approached from the main road which runs 
from Lewes to Mayfield. ‘The motor-buses stop at 
Blackboy’s Inn, and if you take a path by Blackboy’s 
Windmill (which really is not Blackboy’s Windmill, 
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because it is a mill moved from Glynde about fifty 
years ago) and cross the road, a track will be found 
which leads down to Tickerage Mill. Again we 
pick up the trail of the iron trade. When I asked a 
native to direct me to the spot he said :— 

“ Ah! that'll be the old Striking Mill you’ll be 
wanting.” 

I pressed him for an explanation of why it 
was called a striking mill, but he could not en- 
lighten me. He had lived there for sixty years and 
had always heard it called so, but why he could not 
guess. I went down to the mill convinced that it 
was one of the hammer forges of the past, and was 
not discouraged in my expectations. Some of the 
barn-like buildings which adjoin the mill look old 
enough to have been used by the workmen of the 
hammer forge. One shed, with an outside flight of 
stone steps, must have been there when the place 
shook and trembled to the rise and fall of the hammer 
on the anvil. A pathway separates the mill from the 
““hammer pond,” and a wooden conduit takes the 
water beneath and directs it over the waterwheel. 
The mill has been used for grinding oats and 
chicken food, for the last few years, and the present 
iron wheel was made by Medhurst & Son, of Lewes, 
in 1868. Even the iron wheel will disappear soon, 
for an artist has purchased the property and intends 
to install a turbine in its place to supply his house 
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with electric light. But the last time I was there the 
water was splashing over the wheel, and there was a 
gentle whir of machinery within. The grinding of 
the heavy stones brought to my mind one verse of 
Tennyson’s somewhat sugary song of the ‘“‘ Miller’s 
Daughter ” :— 
I love the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 
The pool beneath it never still, 
The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 


The very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal. 


I like the lonely air of 'Tickerage Mill. . . . I like 
its sightless windows and the deep secret waters 
which stretch back into the reeds behind the pool. 
I like the tumbling weir and the red iron stone in the 
soil beneath it... 

If we could have seen the inside of 'Tickerage Mill 
somewhere about the year 1700, the wheel would 
have been working a forge hammer. In the support- 
ing illustration the artist has reconstructed the ham- 
mer forge, and it is easy to follow the working of this 
simple contrivance which was used for reducing 
masses of puddled iron into thick bars. ‘The 
massive overhead beam with the upright beams 
shaped like the letter ““A” form the frame- 
work into which one end of the hammer shaft was 
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fitted. This shaft, sometimes called the helve, was 
firmly fastened into a massive iron collar which was 
fitted into the A-shaped frame with a spindle or 
pivots which allowed the hammer to work hori- 
zontally in and between the upright posts. "The head 
of the hammer which strikes on the anvil is not 
unlike the common hammer-head. It was made of 
cast iron and weighed 7 or 8 cwts. Above the shaft 
is a wooden elastic beam arranged to give rebound 
to the hammer. The old name for it is a “ rabbet.” 
It was made of tough ash, braced and clamped with 
iron bands. The rabbet was bolted to a post in the 
rear of the A-shaped frame, and passed through it 
beneath the cross-piece. On the inside end of the 
waterwheel shaft will be seen a drum-like wheel 
facing the helve and reaching nearly to its head. 
This ponderous barrel-shaped wheel, about 4 feet 
in diameter, contained four slots into which four 
protruding blocks of wood were fitted. 

Now open the sluice. The water turns the mill- 
wheel and shaft, and communicates the motion to 
the machinery inside. As the inside drum revolves 
the’ protruding blocks on its external surface catch 
the helve under the belly and lift it back against the 
rabbet, and, continuously carried round, cause the 
hammer to rise and fall as desired. 

We are apt to complain that under the hammer 
forge of time all our treasures and traditions are 
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going, going, gone. But this is a ridiculous idea. 
Why, here in Sussex, we can trace back a field name 
500 years, and if we take the trouble to walk to the 
top of Chanctonbury Ring, kindly fortune will supply 
us with a drink of water from a dew pond possibly 
made by the flint men. Is that not romance, 
adventure and tradition in a breath? 

It is the same thing with these old forges. Surely 
the very names of the places around the site of the 
iron industry are eloquent: Minepits, Old Forge, 
Five Chimneys, Furnace Farm, Smoky Wood, 
Hammer Lane. Their speech is the speech of those 
solid ironmasters who helped to make England and 
the laws which gave us suck. 

A friend said to me: “‘ These old ironmasters of 
yours may be real enough so far as I can see, but the 
rub is that I can’t see ’em.”’ I thereupon led the 
heretic to Barbican House, at Lewes, and introduced 
him to Ralph Leonard, the master of Brede Furnace 
in the year 1636. Ralph is perpetuated in cold iron, 
and will still be standing in his picture when most of 
our £10,000 portraits in oils have rotted and decayed 
away. ‘The picture is in the form of a fire-back 
depicting Leonard in his furnace. 

He has caused all the implements of his trade and 
many of his personal belongings to be reproduced, 
also what is probably the earliest representation of a 
Sussex iron foundry. A merry Elizabethan gentle- 
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man this iron founder was, I will wager . . . looking 
unshocked at life and finding it good. See his three 
large drinking cups at his left elbow, and his faithful 
dog springing up joyously to lick his hand. 

““ Can’t see my ironmaster ?”’ I said to the heretic ; 
““why, man, it is almost as real as walking over to the 
‘ White Hart ’ and having a drink with him ! ” 

In the Sussex Archzological collections this fire- 
back has been minutely described, and I cannot do 
better than quote from this source: ‘‘ The face is 
bearded in the style of Charles I., with a large broad 
collar ; a loose gown tied with a tassel in the front, 
like a dressing-gown, reaching to the knees; the 
sleeves are turned up at the wrist ; knickerbockers 
are upon the thighs, stockinged feet and loose shoes ; 
the feet are both turned to the left, notwithstanding 
the body is turned to the front. The right hand 
holds a sledge hammer; it is shown with a long 
handle ; on either side of the head are the figures, 
giving date 16-36. Above on an arched label the 
inscription is cast, ‘ Richard Leonard at Bred (Brede) 
Fournis ’ (Furnace). Between his legs are seen a 
large weight with ring at the top and two large 
. objects which perhaps represent respectively a pot 
and ladle (the handle is shown behind the left leg). 
In the left corner is a low furnace with the draught 
hole placed to the front, the latter square with a 
triangular arched top. The furnace is shown as 
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built of brick and apparently cased in a framework 
of iron, flames issue from the top, the handle of the 
bellows is shown coming from the furnace behind 
the right leg of the central figure ; a wheel-barrow, 
of ordinary form, full or ore or ‘ mine,’ is shown 
discharging into the top of the furnace, and beneath 
is a long boat-shaped object which may represent a 
‘sow’ or reservoir into which the molten iron was 
poured to cast the ‘ pigs.’ In the top left-hand 
corner is an heraldic shield divided into four quarter- 
ings ; in the first quarter a hammer, in the second a 
plummet or T square, in the third an iron weight, 
and in the fourth a pair of pincers.” 

Remains of many iron workings may be found 
about St. Leonard’s Forest, and the ordnance map 
will show you hammer ponds at Slaugham, Leonards- 
lee and Coolhurst. The best remaining heads of 
water are Hawkin’s Pond and Hammer Pond which 
are passed on the beautiful, yet rather hard and 
dusty road, which runs from Horsham through 
Doomsday Green to Ashfold Crossways. 

Mr. S. E. Winbolt, writing on the Roman Woods 
near Slinfold, finds traces of a medizval hammer 
pond about 700 yards north of the Horsham- 
Guildford road. ‘The site is just west of the Roman 
Woods. “A little valley runs down from north to 
south below the 1o0o0-foot contour. Along the side 
of it (east in this case)—as is usual with the remains 
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of these medizval hammer ponds—runs the brook, 
which supplied the water for the pond, which was 
dammed up at its south end by a big bank of local 
yellow clay, rising about 25 feet from the lowest 
level of the bottom of the pond, and stretching about 
go yards across from east to west. Right opposite 
the bank at its east end is a very old house, probably 
built in Elizabethan times ; this is Furnace House. 
The soil is full of ironstone, and one may suppose 
that the owners of Dedisham Manor, about 1,000 
yards away to the south-east, were the ironmasters. 
(The property belongs, or belonged till a few months 
ago, to the Duke of Norfolk.) A way has been cut 
for the brook through the east end of the bank, and 
the hollow of the pond is covered with coarse grass. 
But it is certain that the hammer for breaking the 
ironstone was worked on this bank by the head of 
water from the pond, that the smelting-house was 
close by on the east, and that the molten iron was 
carted off in pigs along this old track through a 
cutting. ‘The slag from the furnace was laid over 
the top of the bank, and there it still is under the 
grass—3 feet deep of it, mixed with the black soil 
which derives from the wood ashes from the furnace. 
In short, here is yet another of these ubiquitous 
Sussex hammer ponds. The Roman-British folk at 
Alfoldean may have worked iron in the neighbour- 
hood, but I believe it has never yet been shown that 
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hammer ponds were a feature of the Roman method. 
So, until Roman vestiges are discovered on this spot, 
the theory of medizval ironworks must hold the 
field.” 

It is a curious thing that Sussex should have held 
the exclusive possession of the iron forges for so long. 
Whenever the Sussex iron trade is mentioned we 
are told that it was the vast supplies of wood for 
furnace fuel that had anchored the furnaces in the 
South of England, but too much stress is placed on 
this point. In many parts of the North of England 
there were small smelting furnaces at quite an early 
period. ‘They were known as “ blomeries,”’ and the 
iron was obtained by subjecting ironstone to the 
heat of a coal fire. ‘There was a great pother at the 
York Assizes in 1338 because the Abbot of Whalley 
and others were wont to dig at an iron mine and 
smelt up the iron (et de mine predicta usque ad ferrum 
combuserunt) there found in the waste lands in Whit- 
worth where the Abbot claimed a thirtieth part of 
the land. 

Remains of these blomeries are still visible and coal 
was certainly used for the furnaces. It was on these 
waste lands that some of the surface coal mines were 
worked. However, it was not till about 1550 that 
coal was extensively used for domestic purposes and 
smelting. But the iron industry was at its height 
in Sussex in the seventeenth century, and that some 
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hundred or so years after coal was fairly generally 
used in the forges in the North of England. The 
guide books preserve the remark that “ Sussex lost 
the iron industry when coal smelting came in,” and 
I suppose it can never be wiped out, though the 
fact remains that the Sussex forges stubbornly held 
their own for a couple of hundred years after the 
beginning of the coal furnaces, using wood when 
their rivals were using coal. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fishwick, writing on the rise of the coal trade, 
furnishes some interesting details regarding a case 
at the Duchy Court of Lancaster (1526). The 
plaintiff was Richard Townley, farmer, of the 
King’s coal mines under certain waste ground in 
Burnley ; the defendants were Hugh Habergham 
and others, who were the King’s tenants. It appears 
that Townley, by letters patent, had obtained in 
1526 a grant of the right to dig and get up the coal 
in the waste grounds referred to, and that Hugh 
Habergham, Laurence Shottleworth, Nicholas 
Shottleworth, gentlemen, and some eighty or ninety 
others who were all tenants of the King, assembled on 
the spot and entered the coal mines, and “ brake 
and hewed in peces and them utterly hurte, brake 
and destroyed ” and held the premises, so that neither 
the plaintiff nor his servants “ dare repair there.” 
The tenants of the King, some of whom were inhabi- 
tants of the town of Burnley, stated that from time 
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immemorial they had been accustomed to take as 
much coal as they required for burning in their 
houses as seemed ‘‘ meet and convenient,” and 
without paying for it. 

Laurence Flecher, of Habergham Eaves, aged 
eighty, stated that certain people (whom he named) 
eighty years before had searched for “ yren stone ” 
on the ground there, and had whilst so doing found 
““myne Colles.” 

Another witness swore that he and his father had 
got coals there for seventeen years, and sold them at a 
“* certain price. 

James Robert, aged seventy-nine, stated that his 
father occupied a “ bloomesethe ” for many years 
in Bentley Wood, and about eighty years ago had 
searched for ironstone there and found a coal bed. 
When Bentley Wood was enclosed, in order to get a 
living, he got coals in the district and sold them, and 
was the first to ‘‘ set up a Turne or Wyndglasse that 
was ever set up there.” ‘The deponent had no 
need to get coal for his own house, as there was 
plenty of wood from the forests and plenty of 
turves. 

From this it is clear that at this date coal was 
commonly sold to people for household purposes, 
and also used in the smelting of iron. 

The defendants lost the case, and a list was made 
containing over 100 names, who were each to pay 
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to the king farmer (i.e., the plaintiff), 4d. for each 
“ fother ” of coals taken. 

A hundred years after this Sussex began to supply 
cannon in large quantities, and the county did so 
until the close of the eighteenth century. 


* * * * * 


I have only been able to trace one hammer forge 
which still stands in the original state, and that one 
is not in Sussex. Probably this is the only one now 
in existence, and it may be found in the village of 
Dalston in Cumberland. It is very similar to the 
drawing on page 48 and dates from 1760. I am 
indebted to Mr. J. Coulthard for this information, 
and he informs me that it was used for making farm 
shovels during the Great War. 
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CHAPTER III 
SOME HIDDEN SURREY LAKES 


FWAHE unfrequented lake district between Ling- 

field and East Grinstead seems to me one of the 
greatest curiosities in Surrey. By speaking of these 
sheets of water as lakes I know I am courting the | 
jeers of the pedants. They are really ponds, if one 
must print that muddy, lifeless-sounding word. 
But for my part I think I should be sadly wronging 
these steel-blue lagoons so to describe them. My 
personal taste shudders at calling Hedgecourt Water 
a pond; it would be wanting in reverence and 
respect to do so. Let anyone who thinks that I 
exaggerate the charms of the Surrey lakes take a 
walk to Hedgecourt Water on a bright, snappy 
morning, when the January wind is whipping its 
broad expanse into thousands of bitter blue points 
of light. At such a time it is a little sea—full of 
dancing reflections and colour. You may spend 
hours there without seeing a solitary creature, two- 
legged or four-legged, except for water-hens and 
swans. I declare that I stood looking at that dancing 
stretch of water in amazement for pretty nearly a 


quarter of an hour, and I am inclined to think that 
60 
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if I had stayed for the day I should not have met a 
soul. One might easily imagine that the place had 
been deserted by reason of pestilence, or swept bare 
by the sword. 

People who have only seen the tamer parts of 
Surrey should leave the motor-car in the garage for a 
day and take the varied and delightful tracks around 
this district afoot. ‘The best way to see the “‘ lakes ” 
is to change at Three Bridges and take the local train 
to Grange Road. Getting out here, you follow the 
road straight up from the level crossing, turning 
right at the Crawley Down war memorial, and passing 
Hophurst Farm and the bridge over Felbridge Water, 
until Rowplat Lane is reached. Follow this through, 
cross the main road, and take Mill Lane, which 
ends by bringing you out at the water marked 
Hedgecourt Pond by the Ordnance Survey. Beneath 
the bay of the pond is Hedgecourt Mill, now disused, 
but considering its age, in perfect condition. As 
far as I can gather, there is no evidence to show 
that this waterwheel was ever used as power for a 
hammer forge. But there seems to me very direct 
evidence that this mill has been used some hundreds 
of years as a flour mill. The interior machinery is 
almost intact, and much of it is very old. The up- 
right shaft and driving wheel is a magnificent 
example of a millwright’s craftsmanship, the huge 
spokes fitting into the shaft and forming one solid 
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which carries the machinery is very massive, and 
roughly-shaped trees have been used in parts. 
The watershaft and waterwheel are of oak, and ex- 
tremely picturesque. ‘The foundations by the wheel 
and sluice appear to be older than the present 
building. The whole mill, both inside and outside, 
is a very interesting structure. Great flocks of 
ducks are always to be seen on the lake, and here 
fine jack are plentiful. 

A narrow cart road runs from the pond bay, leaving 
Hedgecourt Farm on the left and cutting through 
Mill Wood and Charts Gill to the New Chapel Road. 
It must, in common honesty, be admitted that mud 
—much mud of a thick and clinging quality—will 
be found here nearly always in the winter, and the 
local name for the road, Stubpond Lane, is distinctly 
appropriate. Reaching the road at Cherrytree Farm, 
you turn to the right and face for New Chapel, 
turning by this fine red-tiled mansion to take the 
road to Felbridge. Not far alon , on the left side, 
a footpath leads to Wire Mill, now the headquarters 
of a colony of lady agriculturists, and the Lingfield 
Angora Wool Farm. Here is another little lake 
which is fed by the mill race from Hedgecourt, and 
which flows through the Devil’s Den to join the 
Eden Brook by Lingfield Racecourse. A right-of- 
way goes by the Wire Mill to join many footpaths 
around Stockriding Wood and Felcourt Heath. 
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It is said that the nails used in the building of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral were made at Wire Mill. This is a 
tradition which I have not been able to support with 
any evidence. 

Regaining the road, we climb Woodcock Hill—a 
magnificent stretch of Roman road—and arrive at 
Felbridge. From near the Star Inn (not open on 
Sundays), a road runs by Hedgecourt Pond to the 
‘““Duke’s Head” (a depressing inn), at Great 
Frenches, near Crawley Down. 

From Great Frenches there is a wild and pic- 
turesque footpath running between Furnace Wood 
and Cuttinglye Wood, which takes you to the high 
road at Gibbshaven. How many visitors to Surrey 
have ever taken this path? ‘The guide books say 
nothing about it, but no walk in this part is better 
worth taking. About half-way there is the Furnace 
Pond, and coming upon it suddenly, one seems to 
have been put back a couple of hundred years in 
English history. It lies in a sort of ravine, with the 
thick brushwood and trees of Cuttinglye Wood 
rolling up on three sides of it, and has a totally 
untouched look. A small foot bridge built of rough 
timber takes you over the outflow, which roars down 
a massive ten-step waterfall built in a crescent with 
granite blocks. ‘The lake, sloping woods, and water- 
fall each make a delight for the wanderer, and, com- 
bining, form a charming picture. 
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The hand of the restorer has fallen on the 
stonework of the forge-wheel barrier with great 
severity, and now no trace of the ancient iron- 


works remains but a few -blocks of stone in the 
foundations. 


0.E.M. 


CHAPTERS Ly. 
SUSSEX GLASS 


HE ironworks of Sussex have received much 

notice, but Sussex glass-making is seldom 
mentioned. This industry dates from early medizval 
days in Sussex, and it may be said without fear of 
contradiction that up to the end of the sixteenth 
century our county was the centre of the industry 
in England. Charles Dawson, F.S.A., writes: “ All 
hope of tracing its origin is apparently lost. It may, 
indeed, date back far into prehistoric times. From 
the earliest age when man commenced to use fire, 
the phenomenon of the melting of szlica in contact 
with alkali from wood-ash must have presented itself. 
We know that both the Romans and the Anglo- 
Saxons used both cast and blown glass in Britain, 
and Sussex is rich in local specimens obtained from 
the graves of Anglo-Saxons at High Down, Worthing, 
and elsewhere ; but, although highly probable, evi- 
dence stops short of the discovery of the traces of any 
local manufacture in England. Pliny mentions that 
glass was imported into the interior of Britain in the 
form of mass@,—namely, rough lumps of glass, to 
be subsequently melted, tinted, and worked up by 
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the local artificers. In 1848 Dr. Guest drew atten- 
tion to a considerable quantity of coloured glass 
which was to be found upon the beach between 
Brighton and Rottingdean, worn into the form of 
pebbles by the action of the tide. This glass, he 
suggested, was derived from the remains of a Roman 
glass factory situate somewhere upon the cliffs 
bordering the seashore. The action of the ‘ east- 
ward drift,’ whereby large masses of beach are 
transported from west to east along our southern 
coast, renders it doubtful how far these glass pebbles 
may be considered to be local, and evidence of their 
Roman origin has not been made out clearly. The 
Anglo-Saxon blown glass vessels from the Sussex 
graves show an advanced state of manufacture, but, 
from their forms, foreign importation is suspected. 
** Glass-making, in its rudest and simplest form as 
cast glass, does not seem to have been practised in 
Britain in the year 675, when Bede relates how he 
sent to Gaul for artisans to glaze his church and 
monastery at Wearmouth. Formerly the windows 
of the churches in England were closed with wooden 
shutters, or lattices made of wicker, and when glass 
was used at Worcester about the year 744, and the 
moon and stars were seen through a medium which 
would allow light to pass, while excluding the effects 
of weather, supernatural agency was suspected.” 
Little remains of the glass drinking bottles and 
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goblets made in England between Saxon times and 
the end of the sixteenth century, but many examples 
of window glass can be traced. However, the large 
pot-bellied magnum bottles, dating from 1700 on- 
wards, are not uncommon, and many of these bear 
the rebus of Sussex makers. The glass of the mag- 
num bottles is dark green and transparent. The 
Sussex bottles made between 1600 and 1700 are 
like the Italian narrow-necked oil bottle (the neck 
of the former being rather more stumpy), and are of 
a green opaque glass. Two kinds of window glass 
are to be seen—the cast and blown. The Romans 
made glass by spreading the molten glass on stone 
slabs, producing window glass smooth on one side 
and uneven on the other. Sussex possibly became 
proficient in the art of glass-making after the 
Norman invasion, when pointed architecture was 
flourishing. 

At the end of the twelfth century the production 
of window glass sensibly improved in colour and 
quality, and some of our finest examples may 
be seen in the choir aisles at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral and the “ five sisters” windows at York 
Minster. 

Glass is essentially a combination of silica with 
some alkali or alkaline earth, such as lime, barytes, 
etc. Generally speaking, it is understood to be a 
silicate of soda, or a combination of silica or flint 
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with one or more of the salts of sodium, with the 
addition of certain metallic oxides, etc. 

Charles Dawson, in his notes on old Sussex glass, 
points out that the alkali in the South Country works 
was derived from ashes of wood, bracken, fern, and 
seaweed. ‘The Wealden sand, charged with iron 
impurities, was not the best kind of silica to employ 
in glass-making, and the bulbous flasks made in 
the Sussex furnaces are all of the dull green 
variety. 

The Chiddingfold glass manufacturers became 
specially famous, and from time immemorial glass- 
makers appear to have flourished here. About 1230, 
Laurence, the verier, had a grant of twenty acres of 
land in Chiddingfold, and in a deed of 1301 a glass- 
maker is mentioned. In the fourteenth century the 
family of Schutere retained a pre-eminence as glass- 
makers at Chiddingfold, and their “ glassieres ”’ 
passed from father to son for nearly 200 years. 

Kirdford, about five miles west of Billinghurst 
station, near the Surrey border, was the site of a 
glassery, for an ancient document states that John 
Glasewryth of Staffordshire had a grant of land 
there where he made “ vessels of glass.’’ There is 
little or nothing to be found in the sixteenth-century 
records which mentions the Sussex glass-makers, but 
in Thomas Charnock’s “ Breviary of Philosophy,” 
dated 1557, one of the Chiddingfold gentlemen glass- 
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makers is celebrated in verse. He was probably a 
touchy old fellow : 

As for glassmakers, they be scant in the land. 

Yet one there is, as I doe understand ; 

And in Sussex is now his habitacion, 

At Chiddingsfold he works of his occupacion. 

To go to him is necessary and meete, 

Or send a servant who is discrete ; 

And desire him, in most humble wise, 

To blow thee a glasse after thy devise. 


Why, then, we may ask, was this Chiddingfold 
glass-maker so irascible? Possibly he had been on a 
pilgrimage to Constantinople to learn the secrets of 
glass mosaic work and the making of prisms, vials 
and goblets, and had been attacked by anopheles 
mosquitoes. On coming back to Sussex, the malaria 
germ, still virulent in his system, we may guess he 
became joyless and taciturn, but a person with 
special skill at his work. 

There was a glazier’s forge near Burwash. It is 
marked on Budger’s map of 1724 as close to the 
Dudwell Brook and between Pook Hill and Dalling- 
ton Forest, which is the scene of many of Kipling’s 
Sussex stories. 

Camden says, in his Britannia, speaking of Sussex : 
“Neither want here glasse-houses, but the glasse 
there made, by reason of the manner of making, I 
wot not whether, is likewise nothing so pure and 
cleare, and therefore used of the common sort only ; ” 
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and another writer says: ‘‘ Neither can we match 
the purity of the Venice glasses, and yet many green 
ones are blown in Sussex profitable to the makers 
and convenient to the users thereof.” 

Mr. Charles Dawson writes: “ By an Act of 
39 Elizabeth, cap. 4, glass men who carried glass on 
their backs in a pack were allowed to rove the country 
so long as they were of good behaviour, and not as 
pedlars and chapmen, who were deemed rogues and 
vagabonds. ‘They, however, soon earned for them- 
selves a similar reputation. A country amusement 
was to get one of these glass men to thrash his glass, 
breaking it to pieces with a stick, which he was willing 
to do for a consideration from the yokel jeunesse dorée 
of the period.” 

I have quoted very copiously from Mr. Dawson, 
and must acknowledge the fact that I have been 
guided very considerably by his notes on Sussex 
glass throughout this chapter. 

In 1567 a glass-house was erected by John Carré 
at Loxwood, a village on the Arun and Surrey border. 
This glass-worker imported Spanish soda to promote 
fusion in his melting vessels, and opened the first 
glass-maker’s school, where he offered to teach 
English apprentices “ the art and feats of mysterie of 
making glas for glasinge such as is made in ffraunce, 
Lorrayne and Burgundy.” 

The glass-making industry in Sussex received a 
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great impulse when the French Huguenots came over 
in 1567. The parish registers at Wisborough Green 
give many Huguenot names from 1581 to 1600, 
and at Alfold was buried John Carré, master of the 
glass-house, 1572. At Beckley Furnace, near Rye, 
Sebastian Orlanden made glass. The Sussex people 
were greatly opposed to the foreign workmen, and 
in 1574 the Bishop of Chichester informed Lord 
Burghley of a plot by some of the “ vicious ” inhabi- 
tants of Petworth to attack the glass-workers’ settle- 
ment and seize their goods. Such disturbances led 
to the Act passed in 1584 to prohibit “‘ strangers and 
out-landish men” from opening glass-houses in 
England. 

Edward VI. first bribed some French glass- 
makers to come to England, but their guilds feared 
that all their trade secrets would be given away, and 
recalled them hastily. ‘There can be but little doubt 
that the Sussex glass-makers had not learned the art 
of making large sheets of window glass until the 
Huguenots came into the country. The local manu- 
facture was probably confined to small, rough 
quarries and bull’s-eye windows. In 1567 Jean 
Carré and other Frenchmen applied for the sole 
control of making window glass, and the Sussex 
glass-makers were invited to show any reasons why 
a monopoly should not be granted to the foreign 
craftsmen. It is evident that the Sussex workers 
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were not making the large panes, for not one of 
them announced his opposition. A Chiddingfold 
glass-maker admitted that he “neither had nor 
could make window glass,” and said that he only 
manufactured mortars, bottles and orinaux. The 
latter were glass bowls which were filled with water 
and placed before rushlights to improve the illu- 
mination. 

It is curious to note that in 1614 a Vice-Admiral 
of the Fleet dominated the glass industry in England. 
Admiral Mansel, a friend of Effingham and Essex, 
was a master glass-maker, and he was granted a 
privilege for making glass by a certain process, and 
held the monopoly of the trade for many years. 


GHAPTER V 


ON THE INWARDNESS OF INNS 


HE mighty inns of old England! What a 
panorama of jovial English life that phrase 
conjures up! It also brings rather lurid pictures 
at times—pictures done in black and cinnabar ; the 
black of oak-beamed darkened rooms and narrow, 
smooth-walled passages ; the black of narrow, un- 
lighted streets ; the black of wood-smoked chimney- 
places ; the black of the highwayman’s velvet cloak 
and mask, and—most sinister omen to the tavern 
knight !—the black of the gallows tree reared up 
against a flushed and angry sky. And the reds! 
The red wine in tall, fluted glasses and ruddy 
goblets; the crimson of blood on the brawler’s 
sword ; the scarlet coats of the King’s Dragoons 
out to ride down smugglers and sheep-stealers ; the 
red flare of the blazing ash logs around which black 
figures, booted and spurred, sprawled after a day in 
the wind and rain. 
Life was not all beer and roast beef in those days. 
The inn of the seventeenth century was not such a 
pretty and peaceful haunt as it looks to-day, for the 


lawless elements of society had been spurred on by 
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famine, plague and poverty, and no adequate police 
protection existed. The lives and property of the 
people who moved from inn to inn were often at the 
mercy of outlaws and thieves. Smuggling was rife ; 
brandy as potent as liquid fire gave the gentlemen of 
the road courage which carried them through every 
hazard ; and for the “‘ bottom dog ” a gamble with 
death, poverty and disease renewed itself each day. 
And the inn was the meeting place where highway- 
man, scullion, tramp, beggar, nobleman, merchant, 
adventurer, and swashbuckler met to test their wits 
and swords. 

In this confused period the mark of ignorance was 
heavy on every house. Superstition ruled scholar 
and priest, so we may well guess the bewildered state 
of mind of the beggar and outcast. ‘The common- 
place book of a noble Sussex squire, dated 1672, 
contains the following specimens of the domestic 
treatment of certain disorders. 

The first is headed “ to cure the hooping cough.” 
It then goes on to state how the remedy is 
prepared. 


Get (it says) three field mice, flaw them, draw 
them, and roast one of them, and let the party 
afflicted eat it ; dry the other two in the oven until 
they crumble to a powder, and put a little of this 
powder in what the patient drinks at night and in the 
morning. 
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The next recipe is headed “to cure the stone, 
though of long standing.” 


Take a hedgehog, it says, and kill him, and flaw 
him, and wash the skin very clean, and then spread 
it out with something that will keep it as its full 
length. So stretched, dry it in the oven until the 
prickles will come off, which take and beat to a 
powder, and take the same powder in whatever 
liquid you drink. 

Such sidelights on the life and customs of our 
seventeenth century forefathers will help us to 
understand that the social habits and manners at the 
wayside inn did not always make for elegance. 

However, the English Inn has always stood for 
freedom, and for being a refuge where a man might 
retire who needed rest and refreshment. Dr. 
Johnson found his warmest welcome at an inn. 
“There is no private house,” said he, ‘‘ in which 
people can enjoy themselves so well as in a capital 
tavern. Let there be ever so great plenty of good 
things, ever so much grandeur, ever so much elo- 
quence, ever so much desire that everybody should 
be easy, in the nature of things it cannot be; there 
must always be some degree of care and anxiety. 
The master of the house is anxious to entertain his 
guests ; the guests are anxious to be agreeable to 
him ; and no man but a very impudent dog indeed 
can as freely command what is in another man’s 
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house as if it were his own. Whereas, at a tavern, 
there is a general freedom from anxiety. You are 
sure you are welcome; and the more noise you 
make, the more trouble you give, the more good 
things you call for, the welcomer you are... . 
No, sir, there is nothing which has yet been contrived 
by man by which so much happiness is produced, 
as by a good tavern, or inn.” 

The desire for change of scene and company, the 
desire to escape from the plaintive whine of a dis- 
contented wife, the desire to forget sorrow and mis- 
fortune, the desire to be drunk, the desire to argue 
and debate, the desire to meet fancy girls—all these 
things have led men to seek the shelter of inns. 

Edward Thomas, in an essay on ‘“‘ Innsand Books,” 
makes a revealing comment of this subject : 

“An inn,” he writes, ‘‘ should be a place where 
we find what we have ceased to expect at home, and 
not a mere ‘ home from home,’ as I have seen it 
modestly advertised. 

‘“¢ Animpulse as sick and as profound as the fatigue 
du nord, or as that which drove Richard Jefferies 
from inland meadows to the sea, goads some of us 
to the life of inns. Something, we may think, that 
overpowers the delicious sense of home, bids us 
exchange that for an abode that is a truer symbol of 
our inconstant lodging on the earth. ‘There we are 
independent of every one save the boots. We can 
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obey or ignore a distant summons easily. Perhaps 
even the last summons would not sound so shrill. 
If I had a wish that would be met, I could wish to 
die at an inn, a prey only to very tranquil regrets, 
and without that too indignant reluctance that makes 
every death a breach greater than the experience of 
a hundred centuries might have taught— 


To cease upon the midnight with no pain. 


“** Landlord,” said a merry man, who lay dying at 
the ‘‘ Rising Sun,” ‘ you can take down the sign to- 
night.” Shakespeare probably lived half his life in 
taverns, and though he may not have been happy, 
yet the delight of witnessing the restless scene, one- 
self so restless and easily erased, must have been a 
magnificent atonement; at least, it inspired the 
kindliest and broadest humanity. 

“‘In several inns I have—before candles were 
brought in—fancied myself on board a ship in 
strange seas, or in a lonely camp. I seem then to 
be of no nation or class. The great lord ‘ knows 
no such liberty.”” On a sharp November night, when 
the sky is swept broad and clean, and garnished with 
stars that wink as if the wind fluttered them, one 
may enjoy at a small inn amidst a grey country the 
lonely monarchy of a helmsmen at sea.” 

The literary and historical landmarks of inns 
would fill many huge tomes, and poems of almost 
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epic dimensions have been penned in praise of 
taverns and ale. The subject moved a writer in 


SUNDIAL OVER THE RAINBOW INN, CooKsBRIDGE, NEAR LEWES. 


All the Year Round to a pitch of admiring enthu- 
siasm, and since this essay deals with inns in a very 
comprehensive and well-knit way, I shall borrow 
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several long passages from it. I cannot acknowledge 
my debt in so doing, for the author does not add his 
signature. The unknown writer, possibly the great 
Charles Dickens, thus describes the early develop- 
ment and traditions of our inns : 

‘“‘ Our interests in inns is as old as Christianity ; 
and, in one instance, our interest is mingled with 
awe and reverence and loving gratitude. The good 
Samaritan took the wounded man to an inn, and 
left there twopence for his subsistence; and, to 
leave sacred for profane history, were there not inns 
in ancient Greece and Rome ? Were not the remains 
of inns discovered in the excavations of Pompeii ? 
Can any of us forget Horace’s inn adventures in his 
journey to Brundusium? In England, inns are 
full of interest from the earliest ages. The brightest 
landmarks of our literary history lie in inns. From 
the Tabard Inn in Southwark set forth that gallant 
company of Canterbury Pilgrims, whom Chaucer 
has rendered famous to all ages. The knight and 
the pardoner, the cook and the wife of Bath: we 
can see them now, ambling, jingling, rustling in 
their quaint costume ; laughing and story-telling as 
they issue from the low portal of the old Tabard. 
They shall not die, nor shall the pleasant memories 
of the ‘Tabard and its fellow inns fade away while we 
have eyes to scan and pens to transmit the eulogies 
of Chaucer’s glorious verse and of Stothard’s pencil. 
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‘The ‘ Boar’s Head ’ in Eastcheap was a tavern ; 
but it must have been an inn likewise. At least Dame 
Quickly ‘let out beds’; for did not Sir John board 
and lodge there? Was it not in the dame’s dolphin 
chamber, by a sea-coal fire, that the knight sat 
while the placable landlady was dressing his wounded 
head, broken by Prince Hal for likening his father, 
the King, to a singing man at Windsor ? Was it not 
into that dolphin chamber that entered unto Mrs. 
Quickly her gossip, the butcher’s wife, who came 
to borrow a mess of vinegar for her dish of prawns ; 
whereupon Sir John did desire to eat some, and was 
told by his considerate hostess that they were ill for 
a green wound? Did he not in that same chamber 
bid the dame fetch him forty shillings ? How many 
score of times forty shillings had been borrowed 
there, I wonder ? 

“The first Protestant bishop (so Catholics say), 
was consecrated at an inn—the ‘ Nag’s Head,’ in 
either Holborn or the Poultry. The ruin of King 
Charles the First was consummated in an inn. Old 
Hooker, the divine, coming to London to preach at 
Paul’s Cross, and alighting very wet and weary at an 
inn mostly resorted to by clergymen, was so kingly 
received by an artful landlady; so coddled and 
cokered up with possets and warm toasts, that, being 
a simple-minded, guileless man, he was easily 
inveigled into marrying the landlady’s daughter, an 
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ignorant boor and a shrew. ‘The poor man went to 
the altar like a witless dolt to the correction of the 
stocks: to his correction, indeed, for his wife led 
him a dreadful life. One of his old pupils, a bishop’s 
son visiting him afterwards in his country parsonage 
found him tending sheep with one hand and holding 
a Greek folio in the other; and even from this 
employment he was called by his virago wife to 
rock the baby’s cradle! Sir Bulwer Lytton has a 
pleasant reminiscence of poor Hooker’s married 
life in a scene in Pelham. 

‘Sir Walter Scott is great on inns at home and 
abroad. Julian Peveril’s despatches are stolen 
from him at an inn: the fearful tribunal of the 
Vehmgericht hold their sittings in some awful sub- 
terranean cave beneath a German inn. The first 
scene of Kenilworth is laid at an inn: the most 
amusing scene in Rob Roy takes place in the Clachan 
inn of Aberfoil. ‘Then we have the roadside inn, 
where the author of Waverley, in a white top coat 
and top boots appears so mysteriously, and consumes 
so many beefsteaks: we have the inn where Rob 
Roy, decently disguised as Campbell, forces his 
company on Morris ; also, the inn for which Dick 
Tinto painted the sign: we have the inn of inns, 
which has immortalised the Tweedside village of 
Innerleithen, where Meg Dods holds her hosterial 
state, and bids defiance to commercial travellers. 
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I might multiply instances of the lustre which the 
Great Wizard has shed over inns, at homeand abroad, 
until you and I were tired. 

‘<'There is scarcely a great work by a great writer 
but I find some pleasant mention of ‘ mine inn’ 
therein. To the Hercules pillars Squire Western 
sent his chaplain to fetch his tobacco-box. At an 
inn did dear old Parson Adams fall into one of the 
most dreadful of his dilemmas. Don Quixote and 
inns are inseparable: in an inn he was drubbed ; 
in an inn he was tossed in a blanket. Gil Blas received 
many lessons of practical philosophy in inns. In 
one did the sycophant praise him inordinately and 
devour his fish and his omelettes, telling him after- 
wards never to place confidence in anyone who told 
him that he was the eighth wonder of the world. 
The first provincial letter of Pascal was written to a 
friend supposed to be lodging at an inn. ‘The best 
French vaudeville I know (and from which our own 
‘ deaf as a post ’ is translated), is called L’ Auberge 
Pleine—The Full Inn. Sir John Suckling, the poet, 
died at an inn in France. His servant had robbed 
him and absconded, and his master, hastily pulling 
on his boots to pursue him, drew a rusty nail into 
his foot, the wound from which mortifying, Sir 
John Suckling died. At an inn at St. Omer Titus 
Oates hatched some of his subtlest plots and made 
some of his grandest Popish discoveries.” 
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The eighteenth century was possibly the great 
period for jollification and comfort at our inns. 
The welcome of the inns ‘was hearty and sincere in 
those days. It was indeed the landlord’s great aim 
to make a brave show when a coach rolled into his 
courtyard or a horseman rapped at his door—a 
warm welcome was every bit as important as a warm 
room. Coaches and horsemen receiving an in- 
different greeting passed on to the next inn. The 
hearty welcome was also a lucrative attitude. But 
the railways have changed the outlook of the inn- 
keeper, and the coaching inn should have disappeared 
long ago. Strange to say, they have not been wiped 
away entirely, and here and there one finds a com- 
fortable little hostelry where plain food and ale can 
be enjoyed in an atmosphere of peace and kindly 
attention. I suppose that such inns will soon be 
numbered among things departed and we shall be 
left to take our ale at hideous railway hotels and noisy 
drinking bars. 

* ¥* * * * 

Two men once fell into conversation in a railway 
carriage. “‘ Ghosts are all humbug,” said one. ‘‘ Oh, 
do you think so ?”’ replied the other, and straight- 
way vanished. 

Even so, with places as with ghosts, there are cer- 
tain ancient localities that seem to say, “ I’ll make 
you believe in me ” ; only they achieve their purpose 
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partly through vanishing and partly remaining. Of 
such pre-eminently is the ghost of Old Brighton, 
which allows the sea front to grow as magnificent and 
glittering as it pleases, then suddenly plucks you by 
the arm and leads you through the Lanes, where the 
jutting lamps of her 500-year-old walls leer adven- 
ture, and every little court hugs secrets of the past. 

The Lanes keep many a hidden surprise-packet 
up their sleeves for their true lovers. Witness the 
Black Lion Brewery at the corner of Black Lion 
Lane. Few people know that this is the oldest build- 
ing in the town and that its original founder was 
burnt at the stake at Lewes in 1555, during the 
Marian persecutions. Derrick Carver, Brewer and 
Martyr, came from Flanders to Brighton, and it is 
probable that he was originally driven from Spain by 
persecution on account of his religion. 

Carver used as his trade device the black lion of 
Flanders, and to-day that sign is still retained in the 
form of a weather-cock over the front of his old 
brewery. 

Separated from the Black Lion Brewery by Black 
Lion Lane, the narrow twitten running into Ship 
Street, is “The Cricketers,” another very ancient 
hostelry. ‘This house was originally called ‘“‘ The 
Last and Fish Cart.” 

Given a random score, aware of the situation of 


the Black Lion Brewery, there would be hardly any 
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who could tell us where in Brighton a straying cow or 
a lost horse could be lodged until redeemed by their 
owners. ‘The official pound is called the green-yard, 
and it is situated by the side of “‘ The Cricketers.”’ 
Many people pass this enclosure without knowing 
that the festoons of chains around the walls are 
used for the detention of stray cattle. The land- 
lord of “ The Cricketers”? receives a licence from 
the Brighton Corporation which entitles him to 
make certain charges for each lost animal he shelters. 

Where the “ greenyard ” now stands was once a 
cricket pitch used by the former sporting landlord, 
and in the saloon of the inn there still remains a 
beautifully engraved glass lunette showing this 
pitch with the old-time cricketers playing a match. 

The people of the Lanes will tell you that Charles 
II., when he escaped after the Battle of Worcester, 
and passed through Brighton, did not sleep at the 
“George” in West Street, but at an inn which 
stood where the Bath Arms now stands in Meeting 
House Lane. The local mythology concerning the 
escape of Charles II. is a tangled skein, and I must 
confess to an ineradicable mistrust of all the Charles 
IJ. landmarks in Brighton. 

However, if this association with Charles II. is 
historically inadmissible, at all events we may 
trace a link with the Old Ship Hotel which is un- 
questionably genuine, but totally ignored by most of 
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Brighton’s historians. Captain Tattersall, who 
carried Charles across the Channel, was the landlord 
of an inn in the Lanes. After the captain had 
received his {£200 for the part he played in the royal 
escape he moved to a more fashionable part of the 
town and built the Old Ship where it now stands. 

Since Tattersall could not have built his new 
home without the money he had obtained with the 
help of his ship, we need not doubt that he named 
his inn “ The Ship” to commemorate the part he 
had played in carrying Charles II. to safety. ‘Thus 
in Brighton’s most familiar hotel there lurks 
more history than at first meets the eye. 
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CHAPTER VI 
DRINKING SONGS AND CONVIVIAL CUSTOMS 


LL ages have seen discussions over the virtue 

or harm of strong drinks, and in England the 
discussions have invariably ended in song and laughter 
—which after all is a splendid ending to any meeting. 
Songs and robust laughter are two of the best things 
in the world, and one may rely upon the fact that 
those gifts of Nature—good ale for preference— 
which move one to song and laughter will endure 
till the crack of doom. However, good ale and the 
singing of songs is no excuse for drunkenness. 

No true lover of ale or wine is a drunkard, because 
he knows that continuous sipping is but drugging, 
and that excess leads to the Golgotha of delirium 
and death. 

From time antedating written records, poets have 
celebrated wine as a source of good cheer, health 
and inspiration. ‘That is all well and good. But 
there are drinking songs which we can only accept 
from an academic point of view. The interest in 
them is their quaintness and antiquity. The cele- 
bration of drunkenness and fuddleheadedness in the 


old drinking songs would not be endurable in modern 
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balladry. But, at the same time, there is in some of 
the most coarse drinking songs a gentle, whimsical 
sense of the insignificance of human effort and 
bustle in the face of the vast problems and diffi- 
culties of eternity. Our interest in such a song as 
this of Thomas Dekker’s is harmlessly literary : 


Cast away care ! he that loves sorrow 
Lengthens not a day, nor can buy to-morrow ; 
Money is trash ; and he that will spend it, 
Let him drink merrily, Fortune will send it. 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, oh, oh ! 
Play it off stiffly, we may not part so. 


Wine is a charm, it heats the blood too, 

Cowards it will arm, if the wine be good too, 

Quickens the wit and makes the back able, 

Scorns to submit to the watch or constable. 
Merrily, etc. 


Pots fly about, give us more liquor, 

Brothers of a rout, our brains will flow quicker ; 
Empty the cask, score up, we care not ; 

Fill all the pots again, drink on and spare not. 

Pots do not fly about with such frivolous disregard 
for “ to-morrow ” in these days. It is a question of 
expediency. ‘The man who allows drink to become 
master of his wits is a pest to his friends and a 
calamity to his own flesh and blood. The red-nosed 
stage drunkard’s antics do not strike the slum-born 
people as so humorous as they once did. They have 
learnt from experience that the amusement of such 
a phase is short and perilous, and that it is always 
close to the grief of the world, its pity and its tears. 
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Nevertheless, cultured and sentimental folk all 
over the world will always take extreme delight in 
the Bacchic note in our old songs. The basis of their 
appreciation is emotional and intellectual—not dipso- 
maniacal. It is the scholar’s absorption in the rude 
music of the past. 

A few illustrations of drinking songs will suffice 
to convey their colour, their naive, swift, simple 
tempests of passion and laughter. “The Merry 
Fellows ” sweeps through five stanzas with no loss 
of vigour, and ends with the old toper’s cry—the 
appreciation of to-day and distrust of the possibilities 
of to-morrow : 


Now, since we’re met, let’s merry, merry be, 
In spite of all our foes ; 
And he that will not merry be, 
We'll pull him by the nose. 
Let him be merry, merry there, 
While we’re merry, merry here, 
For who can know where he shall go 
To be merry another year ? 


He that will not merry, merry be, 
With a generous bowl and a toast, 
May he in Bridewell be shut up 
And fast bound to a post. 
Let him be merry, merry there, etc. 


He that will not merry, merry be, 
And take his glass in course, 
May he be obliged to drink small beer, 
Ne’er a penny in his purse. 
Let him be merry, merry there, etc. 
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He that will not merry, merry be, 
With a company of jolly boys, 
May he be plagued with a scolding wife 
To confound him with her noise. 
Let him be merry, merry there, etc. 


He that will not merry, merry be, 
With his sweetheart by his side, 
Let him be laid in the cold churchyard 
With a headstone for his bride. 
Let him be merry, merry there, 
While we’re all merry, merry here, 
For who can know where he shall go 
To be merry another year ? 


How whimsically pathetic is “‘ The Jovial Priest’s 
Confession ”’ : 


I devise to end my days—in a tavern drinking ; 

May some Christian hold for me—the glass when I am 
shrinking ; 

That the Cherubim may cry—when they see me sinking, 

God be merciful to a soul—of this gentleman’s way of 
thinking ! 

A glass of wine amazingly—enlighteneth one’s internals ; 

*Tis wings bedewed with nectar—that fly up to supernals ; 

Bottles cracked in taverns—have much the sweeter 
kernals, 

Than the sups allowed to us—in the College journals. 


Thomas Middleton was one of those tavern poets 
who bluntly penned his appreciation of girls and 
wine in lusty verse : 

O for a bowl of fat Canary, 
Rich Aristippus, sparkling sherry ! 


Some nectar else from Juno’s dairy ; 
O these draughts would make us merry ! 
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O for a wench ! I deal in faces, 
And in other daintier things ; 

Tickled am I with her embraces ; 
Fine dancing in such fairy rings ! 


O for a plump, fat leg of mutton, 
Veal, lamb, capon, pig, and coney ! 
None is happy but a glutton, 
None an ass, but who wants money. 


Wine, indeed, and girls are good ; 

But brave victuals feast the blood ; 
For wenches, wine, and lusty cheer, 

Jove would come down to surfeit here. 


There are delicate, fleeting touches of domestic 
tranquillity in “ The Bread is all Baked,” written by 
Sir William Davenant (1606—1668) : 


Stay, stay, the nurse is waked, the child does cry, 
No song so ancient is as lulla-by. 
The cradle’s rocked, the child is hushed again, 
Then hey for the maids, and ho for the men. 
Now every one advance his glass ; 
Then all at once together clash ; 
Experienced lovers know 
This clashing does but show 
That, as in music, so in love must be 
Some discord to make up a harmony. 
Sing, sing! When crickets sing why should not we ? 


The crickets were merry before us ; 
They sung us thanks ere we made them a fire. 
They taught us to sing in a chorus ; 
The chimney’s their church, the oven their quire. 
Once more the cock cries cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
The owl cries o’er the barn, to-whit-to-whoo ! 
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Benighted travellers now loss their way 
Whom Will-of-the-wisp bewitches ; 
About and about he leads them astray 
Through bogs, through hedges and ditches. 
Hark! hark! the cloister bell is rung ! 
Alas ! the midnight dirge is sung. 
Let ’em ring, 
Let ’em sing, 
Whilst we spend the night in love and in laughter ; 
When night is gone, 
O then too soon 
The discords and cares of day come after. 


The sixteenth-century tavern poets are peculiarly 
the symbols of that strange wild period when the 
Elizabethan adventurers filled the inns and caroused 
and wenched and wagered before pushing their ships 
and pointed swords into every corner of Spanish 
America. ‘Those bards of the nut-brown ale were 
interesting fellows. Refined they emphatically were 
not; one might say there were superabundantly 
coarse. Personally, I must confess to a soft spot in 
my heart for these vagabond verse-makers, and would 
include them among the bad people in that compre- 
hensive prayer, O Lord, please make all the bad 
people good, and the good people interesting. 

Those tavern poets knew the life of the people 
from long years of wandering and living by their 
wits. They knew the prisons and police, street 
walkers and gutter virgins ; and they knew, too, some- 
thing of the gallant world which assembled in Old 
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Palace Yard to view the executions, and which amuses 
itself at cock fights and bear baiting at Bankside ; they 
walked among the fashionable crowd of idlers, gulls, 
lawyers and clients, players, poets, cheats and cut- 
purses, who made the middle aisle of St. Paul’s their 
rendezvous. 

As I have mentioned on another page, the inns of 
the Elizabethan period were not always too com- 
fortable. ‘The rowdyism of the gallants occasionally 
made things rather unpleasant. ‘They were ever 
ready for a quarrel. One writer remarks: ‘the 
straggling cavalier’s hand flew to the hilt of his rapier 
on the slightest provocation—one who, as Shake- 
speare again says, ‘ would lie, cog, and flout, deprave 
and slander . . . speak off half a dozen dangerous 
words, how they might hurt their enemies, if they 
durst.’ The alehouse brawler, as Mercutio in his 
estimate of Benvolio describes him, would quarrel 
with a man for cracking nuts because he himself had 
hazel eyes, with another for coughing because he 
wakened his dog, with a tailor for wearing his new 
doublet before Easter, and, when he entered a 
tavern, claps me his sword upon the table and says, 
“God send me no need of thee !’ and by the opera- 
tion of the second cup draws it on the drawer, when 
indeed there is no need. Exaggerated in fashions 
and manners, he was equally fantastical and euphu- 
istic in speech. He trusted to ‘ speeches penn’d,’ 
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and ‘ wooed in rhyme.’ The Piercie Shafton of the 
day spoke ‘ not like a man of God’s making, but in 
taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, three-piled 
hyberboles.? He was chief speaker wherever he 
went, and usurped all the conversation at tavern 
tables, where often ‘ the wife of the ordinary gave 
him his diet to maintain her table in discourse.’ 
He rode a Spanish jennet in going to dine at the 
ordinary at half-past eleven, his servant preceding 
him, carrying his cloak. ‘There he met with “ silken 
fooles ’ like himself ; and there, as Ben Jonson says 
in his Twelfth Epigram, ‘he plays at dice his 
borrow’d money.’ ” 

Stow tells us that he was called the greatest gallant 
that had the deepest ruff and the longest rapier, and 
remarks that “ the offence to the eye of the one, and 
the hurt unto the life of the subject, that came by 
the other, caused Her Majesty to make proclamation 
against them both, and to place selected grave citizens 
at every gate to cut the ruffs and break the rapier’s 
points of all passengers that exceeded a yeard in 
length of their rapiers, and a nayle on a yeard in 
depth of their ruffes.”’ 

Aubrey gives a strange example of a tavern affray 
(temp. Charles II.). ‘‘ Captain Carlo Fantom, a 
Croatian, who spoke thirteen languages, was a 
captain under the Earl of Sussex. He had a world 
of cuts about his body with swords, and was very 
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quarrelsome. He met, coming late at night out of 
the Horseshoe Tavern in Drury Lane, with a 
Lieutenant of Colonel Rossiter, who had great 
jingling spurs on. Said he, ‘ the noise of your spurs 
doth offend me; you must come over the kennel 
and give me satisfaction.” They drew and passed 
at each other, and the lieutenant was run through 
and died in an hour or two, and ’twas not known 
who killed him.” 

How, then, did Aubrey know it ? 

It is perhaps not generally known that scientific 
cricket is closely associated with a small country inn 
—“‘'The Bat and Ball,” on Broadhalfpenny Down 
at Hambledon. 

Richard Nyren, one of the Hambledon team, so 
often mentioned in the club’s records, was landlord 
of the Bat and Ball Inn, where the first English 
cricket matches were played. Nyren, who was also 
a small landowner and farmer, became the recognised 
head of the team, and as he was in a higher social 
position than the rest of the rank and file, he formed 
a connecting link with the team and such aristocratic 
patrons as Lord 'Tankerville and the Duke of Dorset. 

Richard Nyren, the son of the great player, became 
something of an authority on the game, and his book 
called ‘‘ The Cricket Tutor ” is a very interesting 
volume. In spite of a tang of rawness and crudity 
in this little book, one sees at once that Nyren had 
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a natural gift of writing, and it also gives us an insight 
into his character. We see him as a kindly, generous 
fellow, with a certain refinement and dignity which 
help to surround him with an air of picturesqueness. 
There is a tradition that Nyren’s father wanted to 
make a parson of him, but the boy discovered that 
the disposition of the planets at his birth would not 
allow it. ‘“‘ However,” he remarked, ‘my good 
stars have ordained me to be a knight-errant in the 
cricket field, and I shall save more games with my 
bat that I ever should have saved souls with my 
sermons.” Nyren writes: “I learned a little Latin 
of a worthy Jesuit when I was a boy, but I was a 
better hand with the fiddle, and many a time have I 
taught the gipsies a tune during their annual visits 
to our village, thereby purchasing the security of our 
poultry yard.” Nyren tells us that the use of the 
straight bat, the symbol of our scientific and national 
game, came in “ some years after 1746,” when Lord 
John Sackville captained Kent in a match against 
England. 

The scores were very small in those days, and 
eleven men seldom scored a century between them. 
After the introduction of the third stump the scoring 
became heavier. On May 22nd, 1775, the “‘ biped ” 
wicket was used for the last time, when a single- 
wicket match was played between Hambledon and 
All England. ‘The last man went in, and fourteen 
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runs were required. ‘These he knocked up after a 
very unsatisfactory performance, the ball having 
frequently passed through the biped wicket without 
dislodging the stumps or bail. This ridiculous 
occurrence led to the change. 

When the third stump was introduced some experts 
predicted that it would not give the batsman a chance 
to make a stand, but Nyren said it would make the 
batter redouble his care, and would improve the 
defence. ‘The year after its introduction, Alyward, 
going in last but one for Hambledon against England, 
made 167. 

The handsome granite monument which marks 
the site of the ground of the Hambledon Cricket 
Ground at Broadhalfpenny Down bears a carving 
of the “ biped ”’ wicket and two curious bats. 

The old sporting prints in which the early games 
of cricket are depicted show us the players attired 
in tall hats and tight overalls, but we must not suppose 
that the great Hambledon team wore anything so 
stiff and formal. ‘Their clothes were white, as we 
may learn from the lines of a Broadhalfpenny poet : 


“ The parties are met, and arrayed all in white ; 
Famed Elis ne’er boasted so pleasing a sight ; 
Each nymph looks askance at her favourite swain, 
And views him, half stript, both with pleasure and 
pain.” 
In Nyren’s book there is much about a redoubtable 
member of the club called 'Tom Sueter. He was a 
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tremendous swiper, and was noted for dashing from 
the ‘‘ crease to meet the ball”? when batting. “ He 
would get in at it, and hit it straight off, and straight 
on, and, egad ! it went as if it had been fired.” 

The “‘ Bat and Ball,” even at the present day, has 
a flavour of the old world. What a wealth of romantic 
incident has centred around this humble little inn ! 
Here Tom Sueter, sitting over the fire and handling 
his cider cup, would sing an old hunting song, while 
Nyren fiddled and the rest of the team thundered 
out the refrains. ‘Tom was the village idol, “ the 
pet of all the neighbourhood ; so honourable a heart 
that his word was never questioned by the gentlemen 
who associated with him, and a voice which, for 
sweetness, power, and purity of tone (a tenor), 
would, with proper cultivation, have made him a 
handsome fortune.” 

Those were indeed the good old days. The “ Bat 
and Ball’ inn alone remains, stranded and solitary. 
Covered in red tiles, mottled yellow and grey with 
lichen, it shrinks back from the world of to-day 
that has nothing in common with it. But sitting in 
its quaint inglenook, with prints of the Hambledon 
batsmen on the walls, it is not difficult to conjure up 
visions of old-time cricket, fiddles, long church- 
warden pipes, and bowls of hissing punch. 

A gentleman who indulges in the engaging pastime 
of collecting epitaphs sent the following curious 
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verse to the Sussex County Herald some time 
ago. I have not been able to verify it as a genuine 
epitaph : 


Beneath this stone lies old John Trout, 

Who left this world from the pains of gout ; 

Like his name—a fish—he’d drink all and sundry, 

He was bending the elbow from Monday till Sunday. 

Then came that sad day when the minute bell tolled, 

On the bitter bier was John borne to the earth so cold, 

His mournful friends murmured, “ Alas, our poor brother, 

Nevermore we'll hear his voice say, ‘Come, have 
another.’ ” 


In the small, paved churchyard of St. Magnus, 
Lower Thames Street, London, a tombstone bears 
the following quaint epitaph : 


“ Here lies the body of Robert Preston, late drawer at 
the Boar’s Head Tavern in Great Eastcheap, who departed 
this life Anno Dom. March 16th, 1730. 


Aged 27 years. 


Bacchus, to give the topping world surprise, 
Produced one sober son, and here he lies ; 
Tho’ nursed among full hogsheads he defy’d 
The charms of wine and every vice beside. 

O reader, if to justice thou’rt inclined, 

Keep honest Preston daily in thy mind ; 

He drew good wine, took care to fill his pots, 
Had sundry virtues that outweighed his faults ; 
You that on Bacchus have the like dependence, 
Pray copy Bob in measure and attendance.” 


The memory of the “‘ Boar’s Head” brings me 
to Washington Irving’s pilgrimage to Eastcheap in 
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search of legendary traces of Dame Quickly and her 
guests. Irving, in his charming essay, leads his 
readers to the Mason’s Arms in Mile Lane, 
where we find him hobnobbing with many curious 
characters. His description of the little tavern is 
interesting inasmuch as it gives one a good idea of the 
interior of a city inn about sixty years ago :— 

‘““ We entered the bar-room, which was narrow 
and darkling ; for in these close lanes but few rays 
of reflected light are enabled to struggle down to the 
inhabitants, whose broad day is at best but a tolerable 
twilight. The room was partitioned into boxes, each 
containing a table spread with a clean white cloth, 
ready for dinner. This showed that the guests were 
of the good old stamp, and divided their day equally, 
for it was but just one o’clock. At the lower end of 
the room was a clear coal fire, before which a breast 
of lamb was roasting. A row of bright brass candle- 
sticks and pewter mugs glistened along the mantel- 
piece, and an old-fashioned clock ticked in one 
corner. ‘There was something primitive in this 
medley of kitchen, parlour and hall that carried me 
back to earlier times, and pleased me. The place, 
indeed, was humble, but everything had that look 
of order and neatness, which bespeaks the super- 
intendence of a notable English housewife. A group 
of amphibious-looking beings, who might be either 
fishermen or sailors, were regaling themselves in 
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one of the boxes. As I was a visitor of rather higher 
pretensions, I was ushered into a little misshapen 
back room, having at least nine corners. It was 
lighted by a skylight, furnished with antiquated 
leathern chairs, and ornamented with the portrait 
of a fat pig. It was evidently appropriated to par- 
ticular customers, and I found a shabby gentleman, 
with a red nose, and oilcloth hat, seated in one corner, 
meditating on a half-empty pot of porter.” 

The landlady of the Mason’s Arms at that 
time possessed a tobacco-box and a drinking cup 
which had once been used at the vestry meetings 
held at the Boar’s Head Tavern. “ The old tavern 
was burnt down in the great fire of London,” writes 
Irving, “‘ and was rebuilt, and continued to flourish 
under the old name and sign, until a dying landlord, 
struck with remorse for double scores, bad measures, 
and other iniquities which are incident to the 
sinful race of publicans, endeavoured to make his 
peace with heaven, by bequeathing the tavern to 
St. Michael’s Church, Crooked Lane, toward the 
supporting of a chaplain. For some time the vestry 
meetings were regularly held there; but it was 
observed that the old boar never held up his head 
under church government. He gradually declined, 
and finally gave his last gasp about thirty years since. 
The tavern was then turned into shops; but she 
informed me that a picture of it was still preserved 
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in St. Michael’s Church, which stood just in the 
rear.” 

The tobacco-box is thus described by Irving : “On 
the box was displayed the outside of the Boar’s Head 
Tavern, and before the door was to be seen the 
whole convivial group, at table, in full revel ; 
pictured with that wonderful fidelity and force with 
which the portraits of renowned generals and 
commodores are illustrated on tobacco-boxes, for 
the benefit of posterity. Lest, however, there should 
be any mistake, the cunning limner had warily in- 
scribed the names of Prince Hal and Falstaff on the 
bottoms of their chairs. 

‘‘ On the inside of the cover was an inscription, 
nearly obliterated, recording that this box was the 
gift of Sir Richard Gore, for the use of the vestry 
meetings at the Boar’s Head Tavern, and that 
it was ‘repaired and beautified by his successor, 
Mr. John Packard, 1767.’ Such is a faithful descrip- 
tion of this august and venerable relique; and I 
question whether the learned Scriblerius contem- 
plated his Roman shield, or the Knights of the Round 
Table the long-sought San-greal, with more exulta- 
tion.” 

The drinking cup bore the inscription of having 
been the gift of Francis Wythers, Knight, and was 
believed to have been one of the drinking vessels 
from the original Boar’s Head Tavern, Washington. 
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Irving quotes “ Henry IV.,” Part 2, and hazards the 
suggestion that this goblet was the identical cup on 
which Falstaff made his loving but faithless vow to 
Dame Quickly : “‘ Thou didst swear to me upon a 
parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin chamber, at 
the round table, by a sea-coal fire, on Wednesday 
in Whitsun week, when the prince broke thy head 
for likening his father to a singing man of Windsor ; 
thou didst swear to me then, as I was washing thy 
wound, to marry me, and make me my lady, thy 
wife. Canst thou deny it?” 

The words “‘ toast,” “‘ cup ” and “ bumper,” and 
many other of our ceremonial drinking terms, can 
be traced to the convivial usages of the ancients. 
Before hops were used to give ale its piquancy it was 
customary to sharpen its flavour with a “ toast ”’ or 
a roasted crab apple. The old drinking songs con- 
tain numerous references to this custom. There is 
an allusion to the “ crab” in Ulpian Fulwell’s song 


(1586) : 


Good hostess, lay a crab in the fire, and broil a mess of 
souse-a ; 

That we may toss the bowl to and fro, and brinks 
them all carouse-a. 


And I will pledge Tom Tosspot, till I be drunk as a 
mouse-a. 

Whoso will drink to me all day, I will pledge them all 
carouse-a. 
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Then we will not spare for any cast, so long as we be in 
house-a ; 
Then, hostess, fill the pot again, for I pledge them all 


CarouSe-a. 


Again, in the song which has been attributed to 
Bishop Still and also John Bridges, Bishop of Oxford, 
we read : 


Back and side go bare go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold ; 

But, belly, God send thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 


I love no roast but a nut-brown toast, 
And a crab laid in the fire ; 

A little bread shall do me stead, 
Much bread I not desire. 


The word toast used in drinking healths is a sur- 
vival of the times when toasted bread was used to 
sharpen ale. Mr. Frank Hedges Butler, a well- 
known wine expert, writes : 

“* By a natural transference of meaning, the word 
was also used to signify the drink itself. ‘ A toast 
in a cold morning,’ we read in the old Tatler, 
‘heightened by nutmeg and sweetened with sugar, 
has for many ages been given to our dispensers of 
justice before they enter upon causes, and has been 
of great politic use to take off the severity of their 
sentences, but (the writer whimsically adds) has 
indeed been remarkable for one ill effect, that it 
inclines those who use it immoderately to speak 
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Latin, to the admiration rather than information of 
an audience.’ 

“To toast a person, then, was to drink a toast to 
his good health. From this, again, it was an early 
step to get another meaning, namely, the person 
toasted. And thereby hangs a romantic, if apoc- 
ryphal story. The authority is the same Tatler, the 
period is that of the Merry Monarch, Charles II., and 
the place the fashionable and celebrated city of Bath. 

““* It happened (runs the story) that on a public 
day a celebrated beauty of those times was in the 
Cross Bath, and one of the crowd of her admirers 
took a glass of the water in which the fair one stood, 
and drank her health to the company. ‘There was 
n the place a gay fellow, half-fuddled, who offered 
to jump in, and swore, “‘ though he liked not the 
liquor, he would have the toast.”” He was opposed in 
his resolution, yet this whim gave foundation to the 
present honour, which is done to the lady we mention in 
our liquors, who has ever since been called a toast.’”’ 

The origin of modern toasts may be traced to dedi- 
cating a flagon to a favourite deity. ‘The ancients took 
three cups: one, to allay thirst ; another, for pleasure ; 
and a third, as a libation to Jupiter Servator : 


Ho! boy, there, a cup! Brim full to the new moon. 
Ho! boy, there, a cup! Brim full for the midnight. 
Ho! boy, there, a cup! Brim full to the health 

Of him we would honour, Murena the Augur. 
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“The Cup of Hercules,” which Alexander the 
Great filled and consumed at a banquet at Babylon, 
contained four English quarts. This drinking bout 
caused the death of the great conqueror. 

The leather ‘‘ bottells ” of our medizeval inns are 
frequently mentioned in drinking songs. Heywood 
thus describes them in 1635: 


‘‘ Bottles wee have of leather, but they most used 
amongst the Shepherds and harvest people of the 
Countrey ; small Jacks wee have in many Ale- 
houses of the Citie and Suburbs, tipt with silver ; 
besides the great black Jacks and bombards at the 
Court, which, when the French-men first saw, they 
reported at their returne into their Countrey, that 
the English-men used to drinke out of their Bootes.” 


The Black Jack is honoured in “‘ The Westminster 
Drollery ” (1672) : 


Be your liquor small, or as thick as mud, 
The cheating bottle cries good, good, good, 
Whereat the master begins to storm, 
’Cause he said more than he could perform. 
And I wish that his heirs may never want sack, 
That first devised the bonny black Jack. 


No tankard, flagon, bottle, nor jug 

Are half so good, or so well can hold tug, 

For when they are broke or full of cracks, 

They they must fly to the brave black Jacks. 
And I wish, etc. 


When the bottle and Jack stands together, O fie on’t, 

The bottle looks just like a dwarf to a giant ; 

Then had we not reason Jacks to choose, 

For this'll make boots, when the bottle mends shoes. 
And I wish, etc. 
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And as for the bottle you never can fill it 

Without a tunnel, but you must spill it, 

*Tis as hard to get in, as ’tis to get out ; 

*Tis not so with a Jack, for it runs like a spout, 
And I wish, etc. 

The origin of the word “‘ bumper,” meaning a 
brimful glass of wine, is ascribed to the French 
phrase “ bon pere,” or boon companion, “ Bosky ”’ 
meaning inebriated is undoubtedly an allusion to a 
familiar acquaintance with the hedgerow couch, 
where, “in his cup, the boosy poet sings.” 

To “ peg away ”’ is possibly derived from the use 
of the peg tankard which held two quarts of ale, 
studded with a row of eight pins at equal distances, 
so as to allow half a pint between each pin; hence 
the phrase, also, of a man in his cups being a peg 
higher or lower. 

The Loving Cup is a feature of many London 
feasts. Fairholt writes: ‘‘ The cup is of silver or 
silver-gilt, and is filled with spiced wine, imme- 
morially termed ‘sack.’ Immediately after the 
dinner and grace, the Master and Wardens drink 
to their visitors a hearty welcome ; the cup is then 
passed round the table, and each guest, after he 
has drunk, applies his napkin to the mouth of the 
cup before he passes it to his neighbour. ‘The more 
formal practice is for the person who pledges with 
the loving cup to stand up and bow to his neigh- 
bour, who, also standing, removes the cover with 
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his right hand, and holds it while the other drinks ; 
a custom said to have originated in the precaution 
to keep the right, or dagger-hand, employed, that 
the person who drinks may be assured of no treachery 
like that practised by Elfrida on the unsuspecting 
King Edward the Martyr at Corfe Castle, who was 
slain while drinking. This was why the loving cup 
possessed a cover.” 

The old Sussex harvest ceremony of “ turning the 
cup over”? must not be overlooked in this chapter. 
In Rudyard Kipling’s story, ‘““ Dymchurch Flit,” the 
shadowy Tom Shoesmith sings : 


“Oh, I’ve bin to Plymouth, I’ve bin to Dover. 
I’ve bin ramblin’, boys, the wide world over.” 


Mr. Kipling has probably heard this song in and 
around the farms of East Sussex, and employs it 
with a sure sense of local colour in a story dealing 
with the neighbourhood. As a matter of fact, the 
two lines quoted are the commencement of a quaint 
ceremony, performed even to this day at harvest 
home suppers. James Rock, a Hastings alderman, 
has given one of the best descriptions of this cere- 
mony, and from his account I take the following : 

‘* At the head of the table one of the men occupied 
the position of chairman ; in front of him stood a 
pail—clean as wooden staves and iron hoops could 
be made by human labour. At his right sat four or 
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five men who led the singing, grave as judges were 
they ; indeed, the appearance of the whole assembly 
was one of the greatest solemnity, except for a 
moment or two when some unlucky wight failed 
to ‘ turn the cup over,’ and was compelled to undergo 
the penalty in that case made and provided. This 
done, all went on as solemnly as before. 

“The ceremony, if I may call it so, was this : 
the leader, or chairman, standing behind the pail 
with a tall horn cup in his hand, filled it with beer 
from the pail. The man next to him on the left 
stood up, and holding a hat with both hands by 
the brim, crown upwards, received the cup from the 
chairman, on the crown of the hat, not touching it 
with either hand. He then lifted the cup to his lips 
by raising the hat, and slowly drank off the contents. 
As soon as he began to drink the chorus struck up 
this chant : 

I’ve bin to Plymouth and I’ve bin to Dover. 

I have bin rambling, boys, all the wurld over— 
Over and over and over and over, 

Drink up yur liquor and turn yur cup over ; 


Over and over and over and over, 
The liquor’s drink’d up and the cup is turned over. 


“The man drinking was expected to time his 
draught so as to empty his cup at the end of the 
fourth line of the chant ; he was then to return the 
hat to the perpendicular, still holding the hat by 
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the brim, then to throw the cup into the air, and, 
reversing the hat, to catch the cup in it as it fell. 
If he failed to perform this operation the fellow- 
workmen who were closely watching him made an 
important alteration in the last line of their chant, 
which in that case ran thus : 

The liquor’s drink’d up and the cup aint turned over. 


‘‘ When the drinker failed the cup was refilled and 
he was forced to drink up and made a second attempt 
to throw up the cup and catch it in the hat.” 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE POOL OF DEATH 


HE scene amidst which Ralph Borell told the 

ghost story here recorded comes back very vividly 
to my mind. There he sat, for the greater part of 
the time, in the corner of the deep settle in the little 
inn at Houghton Bridge, and Michell sat beside 
him with a pint of that ale which comes from the 
Arundel vats. ‘There was Mascall, the farmer, from 
Wild Brooks, and Ward of Payne’s Farm, both of 
them solid and prosperous men. We had all walked 
over to Amberley that Saturday evening after the 
annual cricket match between Farmers and the 
Sussex Clergy at Arundel. 

We had dined, and we were in that mood of 
agreeable affability when men will suffer a story. 
When Ralph Borell began to tell us about the haunt- 
ing of Rykers Farm we naturally supposed he was 
yarning without any strict guarantee that his tale 
was true. It is possible that the story was an in- 
vention, but as I know that Borell is a simple man 
without any sympathetic imagination—a man of un- 
reason in everything but farming—it seems strange 
that he should have suddenly broken out with a 
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story which might have come from the pen of an 
expert literary artificer. Of Borell’s genuineness 
the reader will soon be able to judge. I cannot yet 
determine how much of the story is folk-lore and 
how much is truth, but at the same time I am 
positive that Borell honestly believed all he told us 
to be true and straightforward. 

Borell began, it is true, with an air of matter of 
fact anecdote which almost seemed like the “ lead 
up ” of a professional short-story writer. 

‘“* T see that Chaloner’s Farm is up for sale again,” 
he remarked after a long consideration of the rich 
amber light in his rough-glass mug of ale; “‘ you 
know, I was born in that old house.” 

‘“‘ That makes the third time in two years that it 
has been unoccupied,”’ said Michell. 

“Yes. Well—it’s a lamentable strange old house,” 
said Borell, ‘‘ and with all that I know about it I am 
surprised if anybody stays there a couple of months.” 

He took a draught of his ale, and measured the 
remaining contents of his mug with far-away eyes 
for some moments, as though he rather hesitated 
about saying any more about the matter. 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Mascall, “‘ you aren’t 
going to believe all that moonshine about a ghost 
there, surelye ? ” 

“I doan’t believe anything in a hurry. I say that 
Chaloner’s is a strange old house, and that the 
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Chaloner family who lived there hundreds of years 
ago were a lamentable strange lot. ‘They were 
relatives of mine. [I lived in the house, and I know,” 
replied Borell with a wonderfully soft burr in his 
voice which revealed generations of Sussex breeding. 

“You shud ought to know something about these 
parts seeing how your people are buried three-coffin 
deep up at the church,” suggested Michell. 

‘* T know that none o’ you believe any old woman’s 
tales about ghosts,” said Borell with a flicker of a 
smile, ‘‘ but the fact is I can’t help believing in ’em. 
I lived at Chaloner’s for twenty years, and I’m as 
sure that I saw ghosts there as I am that I am here 
talking in the Bridge Inn at this very moment. 
I’m not joking. I mean what I say.” 

Ward of Payne’s Farm drew deeply at his pipe, 
stretched his legs wide, and looked steadily at Borell, 
when he said quite, quite clearly : 

“Ghosts? . . . Humbug!” 

Borell’s eyes Prircoaed: but he ignored the 
comment. ‘‘ Anyway, I spent the strangest years 
of my life at Chaloner’s Farm, and the place was 
alive with ghosts. But I won’t weary you with my 
tedious talk about spooks any longer.” 

“‘No, Borell, you don’t weary us at all,” said 
Michell. “‘I should like to hear about Chaloner’s 
Farm .. . you go straight ahead and tell us every- 
thing about everything.” 
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Borell meditated profoundly and produced a large 
meerschaum pipe, which he proceeded to fill with 
cut cake tobacco. Ward looked at him for a moment. 
“Yes, I’m sorry I scoffed,” he said to Borell. “I 
should have known that you would not cackle or 
boast about anything unless it was really interesting.” 

A few moments later Borell was sweeping on in 
full tide of his tale : 

“ Well, I must first of all go back a bit and tell you 
something about the former holders of the property. 
My grandfather took it over from the last member 
of the Chaloner family. They were a strange lot, 
the Chaloners, and old Martin Chaloner, the last of 
’em, was the limb of the ‘ old ’un’ himself, for he 
spent all his days in wickedness, and went roaring 
to the devil as fast as bad friends and old brandy 
could send him. I remember my old grandfather 
telling me that as a boy he worked at Chaloner’s 
Forge and that the Chaloners had been ironmasters 
around Amberley for three hundred years. If you 
can get permission to look over the old farm-house 
you will see iron firebacks and firedogs forged 
hundreds of years ago. 

“Somewhere about 1650 to 1700 Thomas 
Chaloner and Richard Ryker were rival ironmasters 
at Amberley. ‘They had worked the bell-pits to find 
the ironstone nodules, had taken it from the Sussex 
sandstone, worked it with oak charcoal, just as the 
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Saxons and Romans had extracted the metal before 
them, and had forged it into firebacks, and guns, and 
farm implements. They had gained much money at 
it, and the guns of Ryker and Chaloner went all over 
the world—to Carolina and Jamaica ; to the whale- 
fishing and fur-trading station at Hudson Bay ; to 
our forts on the West African coast; to the East 
Indian Company, and many were smuggled to the 
Dutchmen who were fighting fearful battles with 
our sailors in the North Sea and the Channel. It 
was Richard Ryker who had turned traitor to his 
own people and supplied the Dutchmen with guns, 
and thus he amassed a large fortune. Ryker, at the 
same time, was the greater craftsman. He also em- 
ployed the French and Flemish artisans, who were 
more skilled at the forge than the English workers. 
His spades and guns had a flexibility which made 
them famous, and as time went on Chaloner lost his 
position as a forgemaster and also lost money and 
customers owing to his wild and intemperate habits. 

“As Chaloner became impoverished, he grew into 
a moody, resentful man, and his hatred for Ryker 
became an obsession. A desire for revenge became 
uppermost in his mind, and Ryker’s impudent 
trafficking with England’s enemies gave his rival an 
easy chance to betray him. 

‘«‘ Chaloner waited his chance, and one night he 
passed Ryker’s men at the right moment, when they 
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were taking a wagon loaded with guns down to the 
port of Shoreham. 

‘Chaloner had provided one of King Charles’ 
admirals with information regarding Ryker’s com- 
plicity in smuggling guns to private ships and selling 
them to the Dutch, and the admiral had sent a body 
of men to watch the forge. The sailors had allowed 
the wagoner to get well away from the forge before 
they held him up. When the man was searched a 
letter to a smuggling ship at Shoreham was found on 
him that gave indisputable evidence that the guns 
in the wagon were meant for a Dutch man-of-war. 

“‘ Arrest meant deportation to a convict colony, or. 
worse, but Ryker was not caught. He made his 
escape from his house by the forge when the sailors 
were hammering on his door. He must have been 
prepared for arrest, for it turned out that for many 
years he had kept all his money in leather bags ready 
to move away at a moment’s notice. At any rate, he 
bolted, and somehow managed to take his money 
with him. ‘Tradition says that he bolted across to 
Chaloner’s Farm and bribed Thomas Chaloner to 
hide him. But nobody knew anything about that— 
not at the time. All they knew was that he had got 
clean away and that suddenly the Chaloner family 
became prosperous again. His going had emptied 
the Ryker coffers, and the family dwindled both in 
fortune and numbers, 
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“ All that I am telling you now is correct in every 
detail. You can all read the history of the Rykers 
of Amberley in Sir Thomas Phillips’ ‘ Visitation of 
Sussex in 1700.’ 

** Now, I should like to go back to my boyhood 
days at Chaloner’s. I used to sleep in a room that 
was known as the ‘ carved room.’ It was called so 
because it was oak panelled, and on every panel the 
young Chaloners of many generations had carved 
their initials. 

“The room overhead was locked up and never 
furnished (by us), the same applying to the room 
over that occupied by my father and mother, who 
slept just across the lobby. Yet, time and again, 
there could be no possible doubt as to the steady 
and regular pacing up and down overhead as by a 
man with bare feet. I was only a boy at that time, 
and the matter did not trouble me very much, but 
as the years passed I became more affected by the 
strange occurrences at this old house. For one 
thing, the mysterious thing that lived there became 
stronger. When I was a boy it was merely an 
essence, but when I had passed beyond twenty it 
became a tangible thing. At first it just slipped into 
a room when I opened a door ; just a little more 
noticeable than a puff of wind, and it did not meddle 
with me in any way. But later the ‘ thing ’ began to 
pester me, 
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“‘ My grandfather died in that house. Some years 
after this, when I was about twenty-one, I started 
out of a dream, in which at our back door I had seen 
two men quarrelling violently. Both men were 
dressed in the costumes of the time of Charles II. 
Going to the window which looked down upon the 
paved enclosure at the back of the house, the men 
of my dreams were there surely, the sky being clear 
and full of moonlight. But one of the men was now 
stretched out on the stones, and his face had turned 
a cloudy, whitish grey, while the other was holding 
a short-edged stabbing sword . . . wiping the blade 
with a twist of straw. 

“ Feeling that I had been the witness of some 
strange crime, I went to my father and woke him. 
We found a gun and a slashing-hook in the front hall, 
and made our way to the back together. As we drew 
near to the back door we found my dead grandfather 
standing with his back to it, and his arms folded 
across his breast. He addressed my father, and 
snapped out, in a short, angry voice, ‘ Go back, you 
fool. .. . On this night, 250 years ago, Thomas 
Chaloner murdered Richard Ryker behind this door. 
. . . It is for this act of treachery the Chaloners and 
the Borells are haunted.’ 

“There my grandfather stood for one dreadful 
moment. I shall never forget this: it was something 
indescribable. Wewent back, but I don’t know how.” 
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Borell held us in suspense for a few moments as he 
produced a pen-knife and set himself to clean his 
pipe. 

He picked out the dottle and charged his pipe with 
fresh tobacco. I looked Ward in the eye. We 
wanted to scoff, and yet we knew that it would be 
indecent to do so. There was something, something 
perhaps in Borell’s voice and manner that hampered 
our desire. 

“I know,” said Borell, with the flicker of a smile, 
‘‘ that this is rather a tall tale for you to accept. But 
now I have ventured so far, it is just as well that you 
should hear the rest of it, and I must refer to one 
more startling occurrence which happened a year 
after the last apparition. ‘There was what was 
supposed to be a haunted well at the end of our 
lawn. It was wide and long, and fed by some spring 
which came from the Downs. 'The water in it was 
only a few inches deep, and the bottom was paved 
with slabs of Horsham stone ; in fact, it was a kind 
of basin filled with spring water rather than a well. 

“One day I saw a sheep-dog, which had strayed 
from a neighbouring farm, walk into the pool and 
drink. A moment later he lifted up his head and 
remained standing and staring. Wondering why the 
dog did not move, I went over to speak to him. 
The dog was dead—stark dead, standing there on his 
four feet like a marble figure. When my father came 
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he chewed the end of a straw and looked at the pool 
for some moments. 

““« Ah!’ he said, and he smiled queerly, as a man 
would smile after thinking of some hideous dream. 
‘This helps me to connect up the story of our 
family curse. This is how I figure it out. When 
Richard Ryker bolted from King Charles’s sailors 
with his money, he made his way to the back of this 
house and hammered on the door in order to plead 
with Thomas Chaloner to shelter him. Chaloner 
opened the door and, seeing the bags of gold, saw 
at once his opportunity to become possessed of the 
money, and at the same time to be rid of his rival 
forever. He may have first quarrelled with Ryker 
and then suddenly stabbed him, as you witnessed 
in your dream. Having murdered his enemy, 
Chaloner would have looked round for a likely place 
to conceal the body. 

““* Beneath the stone slabs of that pond would 
have come into his mind at once. . . . That is where 
Ryker was buried, and that clears up the whole 
mystery of this house. I inherited all my property 
from the Chaloners. Ryker’s very blood is on every 
penny we possess. .. .’ 

“** What is there that we can do ?’ I said. 

“About “that” under the stones?’ asked my 
father. 

AYES 
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*““* Tf we could get Ryker out of it and give him a 
Christian burial it might be more comfortable for us 
hére:' 

““* But that water is full of evil. Iwouldn’t touch 
it after what we’ve seen happen to the dog.’ 

“*"That’s all right !’ said my father. ‘ You don’t 
think any jiggery-pokery of that sort is going to 
frighten me. Damn it! I'll not be afraid to touch 
the water in my own barton.’ 

“*T don’t hold with meddling with things be- 
yond our knowledge. I don’t want to see that pond 
touched. I believe that if you touch that water now 
you will die . . . instantaneously.’ 

*““* Goodness, boy!’ said my father, ‘ this is the 
first time I have really seen you in a funk.’ 

“*T am funking it,’ I replied. ‘I believe that 
Ryker is luring you into that water to destroy 
you.’ 

“My father interrupted me by walking over to 
one of the barns. He was a great, raving man, full 
of fire and determination, and I knew when he came 
back with a pick and a crow-bar that he meant to 
prize up slabs of the pool right away. ‘ Ralph,’ he 
said, ‘ you’re a fool.’ 

“Shamed into agreement, I took the pick and 
moved over to the flush of water with him. I was 
feeling queer . . . confoundedly queer! Queer! 


Good Lord ! 
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““* No,’ I said, ‘ drop this for to-day, father .. . I 
feel that everything is ill-starred.’ 

“T put out my hands to stop him wading into the 
water with the crow-bar, but I was too late. With a 
boyish laugh he was splashing in the centre of it. 
For a moment I ceased to breathe. It was ridiculous, 
of course, but you cannot appreciate how confoundly 
terrified I felt at the time. Would he, after all ? 
There he stood for one stupendous moment, with 
the crow-bar ready to smash his way between the 
300-year-old slabs, assured and bright and smiling. 
Visibly, he was not going to be smitten in the same 
way as the dog. I hung upon that moment as though 
it were an age, and then I breathed the words 
‘ thank God ’ with a sigh of infinite relief. It was all 
nonsense after all. The whole thing, my dream and 
all the rest of it was imagination .. . that was all!... 

*** Now, come out and do your worst, Richard 
Ryker !’ cried my father, laughingly, as he gripped 
the crow-bar ready for work. And then ina moment 
my father’s face changed .. . it changed . . . it 
changed. . . . The smile froze on his lips. I saw 
his eyes, and they were seven fathom deep in the pit 
of terror. He stood there swaying like a drunken 
man. I knew that Ryker had claimed his soul. 
That moment, too, was an age. Before he fell I had 
splashed into the water to catch him. I had no fear 
then. . . . I found myself kneeling beside him a 
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few moments later . . . my hand on his heart . . . 
his brave, silent heart. . . 

“Well, gentlemen, that is my story, or fairy-tale, 
as some of you may prefer to call it, and you will find 
that all my details are correct. Ihave hiddennothing, 
not even my father’s death, a hallowed subject which 
I was reluctant to mention. But whether my father 
died through the evil influence of the haunted well, 
or whether he was suddenly stricken by heart trouble, 
is a question I leave to you. I have my own views on 
the subject. But one thing I do know is that, in the 
very instant of calling upon Richard Ryker to show 
his powers, he changed and staggered, and fell into 
my arms—dead.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE INNS AND MILLS OF STEYNING AND 
HENFIELD 


STONE’S throw from the eddying uproar of 

the main road at Steyning, in a green, quiet 
nook, a haunt of happy memories and sober peace, 
stands the old water-mill, adjacent, yet apart. It 
may almost certainly be said that a mill stood here 
600 years ago ; so it is certain that even the present 
building has had a chequered history, not the least 
remarkable of its achievements being that the water- 
wheel is still turning merrily. The old mill has an 
incredible hold upon life and its beloved millstones, 
and when at the invitation of the miller I entered 
the churning of the grindstones reminded me that 
besides being a place of fascinating quaintness, it is 
also a place of well-ordered business. One would 
not expect to find in this out-of-the-way corner a 
new and curious Sussex industry, but since modern 
machinery and more intricate operations are now 
required for the grinding of corn, the miller, with a 
long and successful resistance to the loud throb of 
steam and petrol, has turned his attention to a new 
trade. Perhaps Steyning Mill is the only place of its 
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kind in England, for here is a miller who devotes all 
his attention to grinding food for poultry, game and 
dogs. 

Amongst the various strange washes and mixtures 
made at this mill is an exclusively Sussex poultry 
food called green-clover meal. Either clover, 
lucerne or sainfoin for this purpose must be cut 
young, in a lush state, and before it is fully in bloom, 
then sun-dried like any ordinary hay, and after- 
wards stacked. 

This hay is cut out as required and delivered into 
the mill, where it is first cut up into short lengths ; 
then, falling into a specially constructed disintegrator, 
it is torn, both leaf and stalk, into tiny pieces, which, 
when small enough, pass through screens and are 
delivered into sacks below. 

“Would you care to come down and look at the 
old axle and driving-wheel?” the miller said 
to me. 

I peered down the trap-door into the gloomy 
depths below. A couple of rats scurried across the 
floor, and I shuddered. The lover of ancient build- 
ings has a difficult choice to make. If he wants to 
get at the heart of things in an ancient mill—if he 
wants to see an enormous water-shaft, 300 years old, 
he must be prepared to meet rats. You cannot 
separate these things. 

I descended the ladder into the underground room 
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where just outside the shaft the waters chuckled and 
bubbled in the prevailing wetness. 

The water-wheel turns the water-shaft—an oak tree 
axe hewn into shape—and on the inside of the shaft 
is a bevelled driving-wheel turning an upright shaft 
which actuates the machinery of the two pairs of 
grindstones in the floor above. 

The grindstones are of the female sex. That is a 
curious point. ‘The Sussex ladders, axes and bagging 
hooks are masculine. A scythe is she, and so is a 
millstone. And properly so, I think, because the 
names given to different parts of the stones are 
feminine. The outside of the stone is called the 
“ skirt,” and the centre part the waist. ‘The grain 
runs out of a hopper into the eye of the turning stone, 
and, if the grain is coming too fast, the miller will 
shout to his man: ‘‘ Don’t choke her eye.” 

Like the ladies, the millstones require very 
delicately dressing. As everybody knows, the stones 
are grooved, and when the stones begin to wear the 
stitching and grooving is made sharp again with a 
mill-bill. This is called “dressing.” The tools 
used in this operation are strange-looking weapons. 
The bill is a double-ended, steel-edged chisel, fitted 
into a boxwood handle, which looks like a crusader’s 
mace. With this tool the stones are recut, and a long 
and ticklish job it is, too. 

Old-fashioned pictures of the miller leisurely 
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delivering a small bag of flour on the back of a 
donkey often, no doubt, call up a smile, but my 
friend the miller pointed out to me that in the old 
days nobody wanted more than a bushel of flour at 
a time. 

‘‘ What was the reason for this? ”’ I asked. 

“ Well,” he replied, in the days of grindstone 
milling the flour retained the germ of the wheat—the 
most nutritious and valuable part of the grain—and 
that was supposed to decay and turn sour if the flour 
was kept too long. It was, therefore, the custom of 
the people to grind small quantities of corn as they 
needed the flour. But to-day the modern roller 
mills take all the body out of the flour, and 
there’s no ‘ germ’ or anything else left to worry 
about.” 

A local wheelwright informed me with pride that 
he, with some London mechanicians, had helped to 
take down the old wheel. “I can’t justly say how 
much she weighed, but I heard tell it was about 
6 tons. It must have been middling well made, for 
when we had scraped part of the axle we found the 
year 1650 carved there.” 

The old wheelwright also informed me that his 
old master remembered the days when his family 
sent corn to the mill for grinding. In those days a 
week’s allowance of flour for a family was called a 
“ grist.” He pronounced the word with a long “i,” 
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and I have no doubt that the wheelwright was using 
one of the oldest forms of this good Anglo-Saxon 
word, for an inscription at Warlingham, in Surrey, on 
the tombstone of a miller, Lionel Gregory, gives this 
pronunciation : 
“O cruel Death, what hast thou done, 

To take from us our mother’s darling son ? 

Thou hast taken toll, ground and drest his grist, 

The bran lieth here, the flour is gone to Christ.” 

A track at the side of Steyning Mill leads to 
Wiston Lane, where may be seen a pump erected 
by Rev. John Goring of Wiston House. 

The Chequers Inn at Steyning is another dis- 
covery. Viewed from the front, it hardly looked 
promising, but, on turning into the courtyard at the 
side, I caught at once the fragrance of ancient days. 
I should say that all the buildings round the little 
cobble-paved courtyard were originally the stables 
and quarters for lodging and feeding post-boys. 
The old tiled and gabled roof is wind-weathered, 
and shows diamond-leaded windows with curious 
iron hasps. This corner of the Chequers Inn 
carries a vague air of sadness. In the old days it 
lived with a full measure of life’s concerns. ‘The 
courtyard rang with the blacksmith’s hammer ; the 
clop-clop-clop of horses moving over the cobbles, 
and the shouts of the stablemen. Farmers, sailors, 
adventurers, penny-merchants, cheap-jacks swarmed 
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into the tap-rooms and danced and sang and 
quarrelled. But now the life of the place is broken. 

As I walked around I overheard the ghost of a 
post-boy inquiring of the landlord standing on the 
steps: ‘“‘ Excuse me, please, used this to be an inn, 
somewhere about the year 1684?” And a shadowy 
landlord replied: ‘‘ A valiant inn, by your leave, 
frequented by the quality and some of the most 
nimble highwaymen who worked the Sussex roads. 
. . . Well do I remember ‘ Swift Nick ’ making his 
escape out of that very window up there while the 
King’s horsemen were smashing in my front door to 
arrest him. His horse, who would follow him any- 
where (oddsfish !), came out of the stable when he 
whistled, and he dropped clean on her back and rode 
out of the other end of the courtyard and over the 
Downs to some friendly inn. Years agone that 
was. . . . But nowall the old people have departed.” 

In an old volume called “ The Compleat Sports- 
man ”’ is given the secret used by a highwayman to 
get his horse to follow to his call like a dog : 


ce 


. . . Lo make a horse follow his master, and to 
find him out and challenge him amongst ever so 
many people. ‘Take a pound of oatmeal, to which 
put a quarter of a pound of honey, and half a pound 
of liquorice, make a little cake thereof, and put into 
your bosom next to your naked skin, then run and 
labour yourself till you sweat, and so rub all your 
sweat upon your cake ; then keep the horse fasting 
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a day and a night and give it him to eat, which done, 
turn him loose, and he shall not only follow you, 
but also hunt and seek you out when he has lost you ; 
and when he comes to you spit in his mouth, anoint 
his tongue with your spittle, and thus doing he shall 
never forsake you.” 


Before we leave Steyning we might drop back on 
the Shoreham road as far as the bridge at Old 
Shoreham in order to visit the Sussex Pad Inn. The 
word “pad ”’ is rather a puzzle to the philologist, 
but I do not find much difficulty in connecting this 
name with the former associations of thisinn. There 
was more business doing at the ‘“‘ Sussex Pad ”’ in 1700 
than you’d find in the regular account books, for 
this house had pretty much to do with smuggling, 
and, indeed, any inn at Shoreham would have found 
it hard to keep out of the game, considering the 
number of Shoreham boats that made fat profits at 
the trafic. ‘The Oxford Dictionary defines the word 
“pad ”’ as a slang term for the highway used by 
smugglers, footpads and highwaymen, and [ think 
that we may trace a connection between the inn and 
this meaning of the word. An easy-paced horse was 
also called a pad-nag, and possibly the sign once 
showed the picture of a pack-horse. We are all 
familiar with the term “ padding the hoof” for 
tramping or walking on the highroad, as our grand- 
sires were familiar with the word “ pad,” meaning a 
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tramp or an itinerant musician. A Lancing Society 
for Prosecuting Felons once made this inn their 
centre of operations. I find an advertisement in a 
Sussex newspaper dated 1789 which reads : 

Lancing Society. For Prosecuting Felons, 
Thieves, and others. The next general meeting of 
the Members of this society will be held at the house 
of James Carver, bearing the sign of the Sussex Pad, 
in the parish of Lancing, in the County of Sussex, 
on Monday the 6th Day of July next, at 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon. By order of the Society, Henry 
Brooker, Clerk and Treasurer. Brighthelmston, 
June 27th, 1789. 

The ‘‘ Sussex Pad” lifts itself up against a back- 
ground which is unutterably Sussex in spirit and feel- 
ing. High above it towers the noble chapel of Lancing 
College, and beyond and around it roll the soft, turfy 
Downs, fading out in gentle and ever-diminishing 
billows. Looking from the front porch the eye 
rests lovingly on Old Shoreham, the long bridge over 
the estuary of the Adur, and the church with its 
Norman cap peeping over a clump of trees. 

The present inn replaces an earlier one which was 
burnt down in 1905. Mr. George Tremaine very 
truly observes that it is to the “ old” Pad (where I 
quaffed many a pint of ale in my youth) that the 
lovers of the past will turn. The ‘‘ Sussex Pad ” of 
to-day is a spacious hotel which offers ample 
accommodation to parents who come to visit their 
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sons at Lancing College, but to me it is an exception 
and an accident—a blot of modernity upon a world 
of ancientry. Mr. Tremaine says of the “old ” 
Pad: “ Never was a place both by the nature of its 
construction and its isolated situation by the river- 
side more admirably adapted to the illicit purposes 
of contraband, and full advantage was taken of the 
opportunities it presented by the wild and lawless 
characters who frequented this corner of Sussex. 

“I have seen inns once the notorious haunt of 
smugglers which looked as guileless and demure as 
suburban villas, but the old ‘ Sussex Pad’ was not 
of this kind. Even in its respectable dotage, when 
the patrons consisted chiefly of inoffensive country 
carriers, there was about the place a certain sinister 
aspect, which conjured up visions of swarthy sea- 
faring rascals dimly outlined through a fog of 
tobacco smoke, seated over their tankards, and 
bawling lustily— 

‘ Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest, 
Yo, ho, ho! and a bottle of rum,’ 
or some similar refrain.” 

Henfield, on the Brighton and Horsham road, is 
about six miles north-east by north of Steyning. In 
spite of the procession of motors rushing through the 
main thoroughfare, time stands still, and antiquity 
slumbers undisturbed in her double line of ancient 
houses. Here the White Hart Hotel rears its 
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haughty 300-year-old walls against the traffic of a 
twentieth-century world, and thousands of cars 
weekly make dizzy turnings beneath the hoary 
shoulders of its great Tudor smoke-shaft. Pass into 
the courtyard of the ‘‘ White Hart ” and you drop back 
three centuries at a step. The walls are built of 
large blocks of Horsham stone, and bleary-eyed old 
windows lean forward from crooked gables in amaze- 
ment as the tourists’ motor cars back and churn, 
choked in the narrow entrance. The saloon of the 
** White Hart” isa warm-hearted, good-natured place, 
and, as you cross the courtyard to it, you must pause 
to examine the ripple-marked stones beneath your 
feet. ‘These stones were grooved and ridged by the 
wash of shallow water a million years ago. 

“The George Hotel ’’—‘‘ Family, Commercial 
and Posting ’—is another noteworthy inn in the 
High Street. The sign swings from a handsome 
Sussex iron lamp-bracket. 

At the side of ‘‘ The George,”’a passage leads to the 
courtyard, passing a wall which displays some capital 
herring-bone brickwork. ‘The narrow Tudor bricks 
are of the authentic dull red of the period. Many 
examples of herring-bone work may be seen in the 
narrow passages which bisect the houses on each 
side of the High Street. From the courtyard of 
_“ The George” a bridle-path leads to the common, 
and, crossing the main road, a path runs to the 
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windmill standing on a ridge overlooking the hamlet 
of Small Dole. 

A sandy path leads round the back of Henfield 
Mill to Barrowhill, a delightful spot in summer, 
which gives a view of the country rolling down to 
shaws and lonely farm-houses around Nightingale 
Hall. One old barn to the right at Barrowhill Farm, 
with an outside balustraded platform supported by 
mighty timbers, and approached by a flight of stone 
steps, makes a charming picture. The windmill, 
which stands up boldly, is one of the “‘ post ” type, 
and from a certain angle has a rakish aspect ; one of 
the sails presenting itself to the eye much like an 
ostrich feather drooping from a roistering cavalier’s 
hat. 

On the top section of the mill some previous 
owner has built a small glass observatory. ‘The two 
iron wheels still remain in place on the tail beam, 
but the vane-wheel which turned the mill round to 
face the wind is missing. 

A fork in the road at Barrowhill Corner leads up 
King James’s Lane to Nep Town, an outlying part 
of Henfield, where the site of another windmill is 
still preserved in the place-names of Windmill Hill 
and Windmill Lane. 

A scramble down a steep bank on the right of the 
mill leads to the main road and Broadmare Common. 
Notice the lost road which turns from the common 
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and leads out again to the mill at Small Dole. I did 
not explore this lost road, as it was December, and 
much of it was well under water, but it would make 
an interesting adventure in the summer. 

Small Dole water-mill I found delightful. In 
front of the mill a stream falls over the wheel and 
parts under a quaint little bridge to continue its 
course. ‘The bridge is built of red brick and flint, 


TABLET ON Woop’s MILL. 


and leads from the millyard to the miller’s house, 
and the place is surrounded by old barns and cart- 
sheds with mossed and mouldering red tiles and axe- 
hewn timbers. Even the dog’s kennel is built of 
stone and red brick, and I should judge it to be quite 
a couple of hundred years old. ... 

It is easy, standing on the bridge about the hour 
of twilight, to conjure up visions of the great lumber- 
ing waggons of 1710, bringing in corn; of horses 
steaming in the flickering light of the lantern swaying 
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in the hand of the sleepy-eyed miller; of kegs of 
brandy under the corn sacks (for many of the 
carriers took part in the illicit but lucrative trade of 
running the goods brought in by the Shoreham 
smugglers to various centres) ; of a bunch of Queen 
Anne’s troopers waiting to be billeted and stamping 
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impatiently to and fro ; of the bustling, bright-eyed 
wench bringing a bombard of ale from the little inn 
aieomall Doles. % 

All this I see at the old mill, not because I am a 
philosopher or a genius, but because I am a child. 
I am afraid that I must often irritate the reader by 
such writing. I can only plead that I am a natural 
mystic, one of those demented people who live 
adventurously on the border of fairyland. I see 
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poetry in a crazy old mill where other people only 
see rats and cobwebs, and that poetry must find an 
outlet. Bad poetry at that! But, as G. K. Chester- 
ton says, “‘ Just as a bad man is nevertheless a man, 
so a bad poet is nevertheless a poet.” 

Yes, these old mills are full of magic, and my 
feeling for them is as strong as the fundamental and 
childlike sentiment of those men who adventured to 
the yellow sands of Palestine. 

“There might be some excuse if they were only 
palaces or cathedrals,” a friend remarked to me. 

Forsooth ! Men admire great things, but keep 
their love for small things. ‘There is no poignant 
riddle in great, majestic buildings: it is the small 
inns and farm-houses and barns and mills that 
fascinate poets and patriots. ‘The supreme psycho- 
logical fact about patriotism is that it has very little 
to do with kings and cathedrals . . . it has much 
more to do with beggars and cottages. All this I 
have found out through drinking in inns and wander- 
ing about ancient mills. ‘These mill-pools where we 
bathed, and fished, and played boy’s games. These 
inns where we talked with friends who sleep in 
Flanders. ‘These gardens where the lovers walked. 
These stairs down which our coffined dead have 
passed. Are they less romantic than palaces ? Why 
should they be commonplace ? , 

I picked my way into the mill through a litter of 
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wheels, millstones, and other dismembered limbs of 
machinery of a less familiar shape, and found much 
of interest. In one corner stands a very curious 
horse-mill. ‘The horse is harnessed to a pole and 
walking on a circular track turns a small grindstone 
for crushing corn. This mill looks about 200 years 
old. 

Down in the cog-pit where the water-shaft engages 
the driving-wheels of the grindstones, a disused mill- 
stone has been used as a bed to support the upright 
shaft. This is an unusual device. The water- 
wheel is extremely broad, and bears the makers’ 
name and date—‘“‘ Neal and Cooper: 1854.” 


Woman Ho.tpinc Toncue, STEYNING CHURCH. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE WATER-MILLS OF PLUMPTON 


LUMPTON, five miles north-west of Lewes, 

is our next hunting ground for water-mills. The 
highway which runs from Lewes beneath the Downs, 
passing the Chalk Pit Inn and Offham, brings you in 
two miles to the road which turns to Ditchling. 
Two miles more brings the wayfarer to the Half- 
Moon Inn at South Plumpton. If the map is con- 
sulted, it will be noticed that the valley between this 
point and Plumpton Station, a distance of about 
three miles, is riddled with numberless slim riverlets 
and runnels. Walk down to the valley from the 
road, and you will hear the brooklets bubble and 
chuckle, while the weeping willows droop and 
dabble in the ponds. Everywhere there is a pre- 
vailing wetness. . . . 

This district was too intriguing to let alone, so I 
bore north, and by a footpath reached Old Mill 
House. The holder of the mill, Mr. A. Pickard, 
introduced me to the mill-wheel. 

“See what a height this wheel is,’ said Mr. 
Pickard, standing on the axle and placing his 
shoulders against one of the bars running from hub 
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torim. “ I am 6 feet tall, and the half of this wheel 
overtops me 4 feet. That makes it 20 feet. . . .” 

Old Mill was last grinding corn in 1916. Since 
then the wheel has been silent. The grindstones 
have been uprooted and ejected, and now they form 
a pathetic little group in the front of the house. Mr. 
Pickard has turned the mill into a charming little 
bungalow. He pointed out with evident pride the 
great upright beam, which once turned the grind- 
stones, still in place in his dining-room. The water- 
shaft here is an iron one, and the wheel has an iron 
framework with wooden paddle-boards. Old Mill 
is a snug, sequestered, picturesque little house. The 
mill-pond is now getting silted up with mud, and 
the stonework of the dam is leaning and leaking— 
the floods will overthrow it sooner or later, and then, 
where once the pond stood, there will remain nothing 
but a swampy, deserted, botanising ground. 

Above Old Mill there is a second water-mill, but I 
have not been able to find any name for it. You 
gain the road to Plumpton Station from Old Mill, 
and in about half a mile reach a triangle of grass 
formed by a road running down to it. A clump of 
oaks and elms stands before the gate. You approach 
the mill by a causeway (which also forms a dam for 
the mill-pond) and pass over a stone bridge through 
which the water tumbles over a discarded millstone. 
The mill—a very small one—lacks to some extent the 
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countrified air of the wheels above and below it. 
The iron wheel is modern, and so is the building 
which holds it. But the mill-pond is a very exten- 
sive one, and a much larger mill must have stood 
here some hundred of years ago. Some timber- 
faced and weather-tiled cottages stand below the 
causeway, having outlived the original mill. 

Plumpton Mill is a little north of the last-men- 
tioned mill. It is a very ancient one, standing in 
the grounds of Plumpton Mill House, a strikingly 
fine old place with four tall chimneys with handsome 
heads, and deep-thatched roof and gables. 

The mill itself is brick-noggin, but it has been 
weather-boarded. ‘The roof, a double-ridged one, is 
covered with mellow red tiles. Inside the floors are 
of massive structure and ample capacity. Such 
a mill was reckoned to hold {£500 worth of 
grain. 

The mill-wheel, a stiff and soulless-looking thing, 
is of modern iron, but it is efficient enough, for it 
provides power for the grindstones (a set of three) 
and the electric light at Mill House. Many of the 
beams in the mill are roughly shaped with the adze 
and axe, and may have come from some old ship. 
Everywhere the posts and bins are shining with long 
usage. 

If we retrace our steps to the Half-Moon Inn—a 
yery poor inn, and a depressing place inside withal— 
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we can cross a field to Plumpton Place, an old, 
moated mansion. 

The estate is mentioned in the will of King Alfred, 
and was part of the dower of Anne of Cleves. After- 
wards it belonged to the Mascalls, of whom Leonard 
Mascall, author of many agricultural and botanical 
works—‘ country gentleman’s books ’—in the time 
of Henry VIII., first introduced carp (cyprinus) into 
England, cultivating them in the moat here. He is 
also reported to have brought the golden pippin into 
Sussex. According to the old proverb— 


“Turkeys, carp, hops, pickerel, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year.” 


The Springett family also lived at Plumpton Place 
somewhere about 1670. ‘There is a tablet affixed to 
the wall in Plumpton Church in memory of the 
“Rev. Anthony Springett, late of Plumton Place, 
died 1735,” on which it is stated that he was always 
in debt, because, in spite of the fact that he possessed 
a “ plentiful estate,” he gave all his money to the 
poor and needy. A small mural tablet of Petworth 
stone also records the burial of ‘‘ DORA SPRINGAT 
DAUGH . . . OF ANTHONY SPRINGAT ESQ AND DORITHI 
HIS WIFE WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 9 MARCH, 1670.” 

The Springetts were an ancient Sussex family long 
settled at the Broyle, in Ringmer. William Penn 
married Gulielina Springett, daughter of Sir William 
Springett. Another member of the family became 
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rector of Maresfield in 1591. He died in 1601, and 
I found the entry of his burial which reads, “‘ Raphe 
Springate, being parson of this parish of Marsfyld, 
was buried Nov. 2oth.” It will be recalled that the 
Sussex builder in Rudyard Kipling’s story, “ The 
Wrong Thing,” is called Ralph Springett. At St. 
Anne’s Church, Lewes, there is a pulpit with an 
incised inscription which tells us : 


““ HAR. BAR. SPRINGAT. GEN. TEL.-MAN. MADE. 
THIS. PULPIT. IN. THE. YEARE. OF. OUR. LORD. 1620.” 


Plumpton Place is a weird-looking mansion 
surrounded by a belt of doleful trees and thick 
undergrowth. ‘There may be desolation in the 
desert, and there is loneliness on the wide waters ; 
but the desolation of this old house is beyond the 
solitude of land or sea. ‘The moat is deep and 
tangled with poisonous-looking weeds, and most 
abhorrent of all, the sides of it are slippery with the 
sliminess of years. 

As I have noted, a legend suggests that Leonard 
Mascall brought the first carps to England and 
turned them loose in Plumpton moat, but this fish 
was introduced into the country before the fifteenth 
century—before he was born. 

Mascall was a savant in the art of garden and 
orchard cultivation. He left behind him several 
books on horticulture, one of which is entitled : 
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A Book of the Arte of and Manner howe to plant 
and graffe all sortes of trees, howe to set stones, and 
sowe Pepines to make wylde trees to graffe on, 1572. 

Some of his “‘ garden hints ”’ are very quaint : 


To CoLour APPLES 


To have coloured Apples with what colour ye 
shall think good ye shall bore or slope a hole with an 
Auger in the biggest part of the body of the tree, 
unto the midst thereof, or thereabouts, and then look 
what colour ye will have them of. First ye shall 
take water and mingle your colour therewith, then 
stop it up again with a short pin made of the same 
wood or tree, then wax it round about. Ye may 
mingle with the said colour what spice ye list, to 
make them taste thereafter. ‘Thus may ye change 
the colour and taste of any Apple. . . . This must 
be done before the Spring do come... . 


To Make APPLES FALL FROM THE 'TREE 


If ye put fiery coles under an Apple tree, and then 
cast off the powder of Brimstone therein, and the 
fume thereof ascend up, and touch an Apple that is 
wet, that Apple shall fall incontinant. 


To Destroy PISMERS OR ANTS ABOUT A TREE 


Ye shall take of the saw-dust of Oke-wood oney, 
and straw that al about the tree root, and the next 
raine that doth come, all the Pismiers or Ants shall 
die there. For Earewigges, shooes stopt with hay, 
and hanged on the tree one night, they come all in. 
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For TO HAVE RatH MEDLERS TWO MONTHS 
BEFORE OTHERS 


For to have Medlars two months sooner than 
others and the one shall be better far than the other, 
ye shall graffe them upon a gooseberry tree, and also 
a franke mulberry tree, and before ye do graffe them, 
ye shall wet them in hay, and then graffe them. 


I notice that Mr. E. V. Lucas, in his “‘ Highways 
and By-ways in Sussex,” gives his readers the 
impression that no moat now exists. He remarks 
that Plumpton Place ‘“‘ once had a moat,” which is 
rather misleading. 


CHAPTER X 


LOST FOOTSTEPS AT STREAM MILL 


ROM the main road near Laughton you may turn 
up opposite the “‘ Golden Cross ”’ to Chiddingly, 
reaching that village in two miles. On the cap of 
Burgh Hill stands an oast-house, and from this point 
you look down on the stone spire of Chiddingly 
Church, a noble and picturesque object. This pile is 
constructed of Sussex stone, and has been sentenced 
to “hang in chains.”” Somewhere about 1800, as 
the upper part of the tower seemed to be cracking 
and the base of the spire breaking away, the local 
blacksmith (!) was called in to strengthen it. Being 
a man of iron the smith scorned the use of stone and 
completed his repairs with a massive chain and a 
series of remarkable angle-irons and cramps. At 
this time an adventurous villager ascended the spire 
for the purpose of taking down the vane to be 
“ slostered ” (z.e., regilt). While at his work he 
stood on his head on the steeple-top and waved his 
legs at the astonished parson below. 
The Rev. T. V. Southey, vicar of Chiddingly, 


writes : ‘“‘ The SPIRE is one of the four ancient stone 
157 
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spires of Sussex, in contrast to the usual shingle (the 
others are East Preston, Dallington and Northiam ; 
Chichester Cathedral spire is likewise of stone), and 
rises to a height of 130 feet. It was struck by 
lightning in 1897, and partly rebuilt at a cost of £490. 
Before this rebuilding, the base of the spire and the 
whole southern face of the Tower was covered with 
a dense mass of ivy. The new chain which was then 
fixed around the base of the spire is 74 feet in length, 
weighs over 3 cwt., and is capable of withstanding a 
breaking strain of 6 tons 15 cwt.” 

Near the cross-roads at Hilders Court a footpath 
leads to Stream Mill—a footpath running through 
thick turf, which is as closely woven as an expensive 
Turkey carpet. It is so firm and fine that boys cut 
their initials into it with jack-knives.... As I 
walked the unbroken verdancy of the fields around 
seemed to pervade the air and sky, and made an 
impression upon me that I shall not soon forget. 
Who would ever choose a highroad when he could 
get a footpath that runs over rolling uplands like 
this one at Stream ? 

These bridle-paths give a friendly human touch to 
the countryside that the roads cannot ever provide. 
They are sacred to the mere uncounted folk .. . 
they have been beaten out by the human foot .. . 
by scullions and fretful monks, furnace men, 
labourers and plough boys. They have the senti- 
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ment of homeliness, and suggest the way to cottage 
doors and deep satisfaction. 

I followed the path down to a wooden bridge, a 
crude and rough structure, but one of those little 
bridges which look so mellow and authentic in an 
English meadow and possess an artistic touch which 
is hard to define. 

Over the wooden bridge is Stream Water-mill. 
Mark Antony Lower, one of the best-known 
authorities on Sussex archeology, visited this spot 
in 1861, and wrote: ‘‘ To the east of Stream, which 
now possesses few remains of its ancient state, is a 
fine pond, many acres in extent, whose waters impel 
the machinery of a flour mill, as they formerly did 
that of extensive ironworks, which stood near. the 
same spot. ‘The Frenches were ironmasters, and 
greatly improved their fortune by that trade. The 
articles chiefly wrought were great and small 
ordnance, chimney-backs, andirons, and smaller 
commodities. Bells were also cast at Chiddingly, 
probably at the same works. Vestiges of ‘mine pits ’ 
are still to be seen hard by, at Eastknowle Wood, 
Derne Wood, Forge Wood, etc.” 

The “ fine pond many acres in extent” of 1861 
has now dwindled to a marsh of a couple of acres. I 
carefully paced it out in 1926. While I was walking 
around the pond the voice of falling water was in my 
ears a long distance, and in the end I arrived sud- 
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denly upon the edge of a waterfall where the sluice- 
gates were sunk between walls of timeless masonry. 

The waterfall may be seen at one corner of the 
causeway which holds the water-head. ‘This is a 
survival of the time when the Frenches were iron- 
masters here. Our sturdy, toiling, iron-browed 
furnace men built that sluice I will wager. ‘Those 
hewn stone blocks are most satisfying to look upon— 
there is something endlessly good and noble about 
the union of stone slabs and deep-tumbling water. 

I visited Stream Mill in 1926, and it was still 
intact, but deserted. ‘The building must have been 
thoroughly repaired a few years ago, for fresh-cut 
wood, new and white, met me at every turn in the 
upper floors, and over the red-tiled roof a covering 
of corrugated iron had been erected, which rather 
reminded me of a clown’s cap on a grave and sober 
judge. A dozen mills must have succeeded each 
other at this spot since Domesday Book was com- 
piled. Lower tells us that: ‘‘ The first actual 
mention of Chiddingly is found in Domesday Book. 
That venerable record informs us that it was 
accounted part of the territory of the Earl of Moreton 
(that is, of the Rape of Pevensey), and that Ralph 
and Godwin held one rood-land of that personage. 
Before the Conquest, Aelmar had held it of King 
Edward, as free or allodial land, and it had always 
been assessed at the quantity stated. The arable 
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was three ploughlands. There was one plough in 
the demesne, two villeins with a plough, and a mill 
with the miller yielding four shillings.”’ 

The inclusion of the miller and his mill in one 
parcel is a most interesting point. This curious 
piece of feudalism has no other counterpart in 
Domesday. 

Some of the deeds relating to water-mills are very 
curious, and it was no common thing for the lord of 
the manor to grant away his mill (including the 
miller) and the corn-grinding rights to other im- 
portant landowners. The grant of a mill at Silsden, 
near Keighley, to the Canons of Embsay, by the 
Countess of Romille, throws some light on this 
point : ‘‘ After granting the mill and prohibiting the 
use of even a handmill, the Countess adds: ‘ Si 
quis autem de predicta villa renuerit venire ad 
predictum molendinum ego et heredes mei com- 
pellemus eum illud sequi ita quod si repertus fuerit 
veniens ab alio molendino saccus et bladus erit 
canonicorum et equus et forisfactura erit mea et 
heredum meorum.’” 

Mr. James G. Wood, F.S.A., explains this part of 
the conveyance as follows : 

*“* Bladus,’ more commonly ‘bladum,’ generally 
meant the corn in the ear ; but it also was frequently 
used for the corn thrashed out, and also for corn 
ground, and it included all kinds of grain. 
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‘The suit of mill (secta molendini) was one of the 
services which the tenant owed to the lord of the 
manor to whom the mill belonged. Subtraction of 
suit—that is, default in performing the service, as 
by taking corn to another’s mill—worked a forfeiture 
of the tenement to the lord. The lord, as in the 
present instance, could grant away the mill with the 
right of milling, but could also reserve to himself all 
or some of the consequences of the failure of any of 
his tenants to do suit at the mill. So here the charter 
provides that, if any tenant of the manor (for, of 
course, strangers could not be bound) were found 
coming from another mill, the meal and the sack 
containing it should go to the monks ; but the horse 
carrying the corn and the benefit of all forfeitures of 
tenements resulting from the defect of suit were to 
be for the grantor, the lady of the manor, and her 
heirs. 

‘“‘ All the tenants in the barony of Arundel were 
compelled to grind their corn at Swanbourne Mill. 
In 1279, when one John de Polingfold erected a 
windmill at Lyminster, nearly two miles distant, the 
Earl of Arundel directed him to remove it; but he 
refused, and a jury was, in consequence, assembled, 
who ordered it to be demolished, and amerced De 
Polingfold in a considerable fine for having thus 
trenched on the rights of his lord. In 1380 the 
yearly rent of Swanbourne Mill was £25, which is a 
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sufficient evidence of its importance. Richard, Earl 
of Arundel, gave the tithes of it to his newly-founded 
college, and these, at the dissolution, were valued at 
£5 per annum.” 

The foundations of Stream Mill are possibly 
several hundred years old, but other parts of the 
building have not weathered a hundred years. The 
massive clamped and bolted beams on which the 
horizontal shaft turns may be older than the present 
building. ‘The machinery of this mill is not of the 
usual type, the motion communicated by the water- 
shaft being transferred to an horizontal shaft instead 
of the usual upright one. The horizontal shaft is 
furnished with two huge toothed wheels, each of 
which transmits motion to a grindstone on the floor 
above. In the centre of the shaft is a drum-wheel 
for driving other mechanical contrivances with a 
belt. 

The mill dam has been strengthened with old mill- 
stones, and huge lumps of the slag left by the iron 
furnaces. Water was trickling from a score of places 
around the sluice gates; oozing between the 
monstrous fine stones, and welling up in every 
slabbed-in recess. 

Stream Farm stands to the north of the water- 
mill. It was once the seat of the Frenches and is 
now commonly called “‘ the Stream.” Local forms, 
traditions and materials have had full play in this 
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house, and although it has been patched and 
modernised during the last hundred years, it still 
retains a look of ripe and mellow antiquity. ‘The 
Elizabethan chimney-stack, a weather-worn veteran, 
rears his blackened head between two red-tiled 
gables, and the back of the house presents to the 
artist many choice bits. The oast-house standing 
in the grounds of Stream makes a very pleasing and 
characteristic blot against the sunset sky, and the 
two cowled towers seem to dominate the surrounding 
buildings like the turrets on a battleship. Certainly, 
these Sussex oasts are a good illustration of un- 
premeditated architectural grouping. 

The old water supply of Stream comes from a 
conduit of rough brick and tile in an adjacent field. 
It looks old enough to have been constructed by the 
Frenches. 

The name of French was exceedingly common in 
the district in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; but the settlement of the family at 
Stream is involved in obscurity. In 1540, Thomas 
and John Frenche were witnesses to the will of Elys 
Mydmor, of Chiddingly; and, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, there were two contemporary John 
Frenches. One of these, who styles himself in his 
will, dated 4th March, 1583, ‘‘ fohn ffrenche, a 
Streame of Chittingligh,” became the founder of a 
family of some local importance. Besides legacies to 
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Joane, his wife, and Stephen, his son, he bequeathed 
to his son John, CCC", to his son Thomas, a like 
sum, and to his son Andrew, ‘‘ fower hundreth 
pownds,” and appointed his sons-in-law, Thomas 
Edolphe and Thomas Salter, overseers of his will. 

There are several monuments and memorials to 
the Frenches in Chiddingly Church. One inscrip- 
tion reads : 


“* Here lieth the body of Stephen French, Gent., 
eldest son of John French, of Stream, in this parish, 
Esq., by Anne, his wife, daughter of John Sackville, 
of Selscombe, in this county, Esq. The said 
Stephen French married Susan Foster, second 
daughter of Robert Foster, of Fosters, in Egham, in 
the county of Surrey, Knt., Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, by whom he had issue one son 
and six daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, John, Mary, 
Susan, Charite, and Katherine. John French de- 
parted this life in Wadham College, Oxon., where 
he was then student, and was interred there in that 
chapel under asmall monument. Katherine French 
died before her father, and lyeth interred by him in 
this chancel. He departed this life in the 44th year 
of his age. The monument his living wife and 
daughters erected in memory of him. Obuit June 
23d. Anno Dom. 1666.” 


It is possible that the Frenches of Chiddingly were 
of the same stock as the Frenches of Felbridge, in 
Surrey. The latter family worked the Forge at 
Furnace Pond on Felbridge Water. 
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Near Stream Farm a track leads to Chiswell’s 
Farm, and through Grey Wood to East Hoathly. 
‘“‘ Grey ” is an old word for a badger, whence grey 
wood and grey-hound. In the church chest at 
Chiddingly are records which refer to the destruction 
of “‘ vermin,” and it will be seen that foxes and 
“‘ sreys ”’ are placed under that heading : 


1662. For two Bodgers’ heads . fo) Oo 
For another Bodger’s head - —<OoraS 
1665. ‘To Catlin’s maide for a ae 
hed . 0 1% 
And to Rd. Swane for a Gray’ s 
hes. sas Ga: » 
To Morrell for fouer Fox- 
heads : 0° 4°-0 
1667. Mr. Ffuller’s man fora fox-hed o 1 o 
ro7i, ‘Por tloxtheds 7. Oo: a 
For a fox-hed to John Rabbet . oi IPto 
1672. Sir John Pelham’s man for 3 d° o c gua! 
For a foxe’s head to Capt. 
Ffuller’s man. 3 :) O° LS 


Next to the church is an ancient inn, ‘“‘ The Six 
Bells.’ ‘The present vicar suggests that this house 
occupies the ground on which stood the Lord of the 
Manor’s hospice for the lodging and refreshment of 
callers at the Manor, Diocesan or other visitors, and 
parishioners, staying over from Matins to Vespers, 
as well as for the celebration of ‘‘ Church-ales,”’ 
which were connected with a feast (the profit of 
which went to the Church), “ Clerk-ales ” (which 
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were connected with a feast for the profit of the 
Clerk), “ Bride-ales ”’ (Bridals), which had to do 
with the rejoicings and merry-makings at weddings. 

Muddles Green, the hamlet between Chiddingly 
and the Laughton road, perpetuates the name of 
Muddle, the village smith who bound up the steeple 
in chains. The Rev. Southey writes : 

“At Muddles Green there lived, at the beginning 
of last century, Richard Lower and his son Mark 
Antony Lower. ‘The former, for some fifty years, 
kept a school here (the little building is still in 
existence), and was known as ‘ Dickie Lower.’ In 
1862 (at the age of eighty) he published ‘ Stray 
Leaves from an Old Tree,’ which is recognised as the 
standard authority on the East Sussex colloquial 
vernacular. . 

““M. A. Lower was possessed of many natural 
gifts, and Chiddingly, in spite of his faults in later 
life, may well be proud of him. At the age of 
fourteen years he painted the Royal Arms, to be 
seen over the chancel arch in the church, and, in 
after years, he became one of the best-known 
authorities in the South of England on Archzology, 
Heraldry, Nomenclature, and Medizeval History.” 

A footpath at Muddles Green leads to the church, 
and it will be noted that rails of the churchyard fence 
are of many odd sizes and lengths. ‘This is the 
result of a very primitive custom under which the 
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tenants of the respective farms in the parish were 
allotted a certain portion of the fence to keep in 
repair. The respective rails were marked with the 
initials of the tenants, and were, in consequence, 
denominated church-marks. In 1924, as most of 
the old farms had been split up, the repair of the 
fence was undertaken by the parish. A document 
dated 1772 gives : 


AN ACCOUNT of the Church-yard Marks of the 
Parish of Chiddingly taken from ancient records, 
beginning at the North-West corner, and so to ye 
East, with the number of feet each mark contains : 


Some of the topographical items in this document 
are most interesting, and are here set forth: 


John Chatfield, Clerk, for ye F aig main- 


Feet 


tains . ; 33 
Ditto, for ye Hilders . : 34 

The Owner of Eades Land at Whitesmith . , / 24 
John Bannister near Holm’s-Hill £ 2 
John Reed, nr. ye Dicker 242 
Richard Turner, gent, for Goodmans £ | = 
William Thorpe, nr. ye Dicker ph 
Sir John Dyke, maintains 9 
Rose Fuller, esq., for ye Parsonage 20 
‘Thomas Cayley maintains eg ( 6 
Edward Russeil, near the Dicker ai 6 
The Park Farm : 45 


Tart’s land at Swansbrook 
Highlands, Ld. Pelham . : 
Brightling (Charity) Lands . 


eS) 
oO N~I 
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The Hale Farm 9 =. : ; ; ‘ 16 
The Gun Lands. : ; : : 6 
The Stroud Lands : : ; ; 9 
The Gatehouse Farm ; , ; 40 
Easterfield Farm. : : p ; II 
Stonehill Farm ; : ‘ 16 
Rich. Holman’s Farm, Pickhill : : 8 
Burghole Farm, Dewdney ; . 5 
Beard’s Land belonging is the Hale . ; 6 
Attree’s Land, Pickhill . : : ‘ 5 
Peaks Farm . f . ‘ + peed 
The Old-Mill Lands ‘ ‘ 5 
Thunder’s-Hill, Ramsbeach, and Willets 20 
Rich. Turner, gent, for Shirleys ‘ ; 8 
Farley’s Farm : : , 34 
West-street : 6 
J. Holman, for Land near the Stream : ee 
Relfs Land, near Whitesmith 9 
Alchorn’s Bird- in-hand, a gate and two 
posts 5 
The late Miller’s Land, at Muddles Green 
(stile) : 8 
Mr. Willard’s Farm at Whitesmith : 24 
Burghill Farm ; : 40 
Thomas Bray, for land near the Dicker rol fae) 
J. Ellis for ye Goosenest . ; , 43 
Wm. Pink at Nash-street : i aaa ge: 
Henry Stephens, for land nr. ye Dicker a 
George Medley, Esq., for ye Purchase : 8 
The Shelf Land belonging to Burghill Farm _ito 


Nash Street Lands Renee to Ces 


Farm 16 
Robert Smith’s Land near ye Dicker » of 5 
Abr, Langham’s Land near Holme’s Hill . °4| 5% 
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Richard Turner, gent, for Holme’s Hill 

Stuckles Land : : 

Woodfall Down, now occupied by W. 
Elphick —. : 

is Fuller, Esq., for the Pickes Land 

Part of Foxhunt Farm. 

Thomas Hickes for Newington’: s Land 

The Place Farm including ye Gate . 

Edward Holman, for Smith’s Land (William 
ChOUnE) aeles 

Willm. Reynolds 

The Stream Farm . 


— 
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CHAPTER XI 
ROWFANT AND ASHDOWN FOREST 


MONG the places in and around East Grin- 
stead where furnaces existed were Furnace 
Farm, Hammerwood and Little Cansiron, near 
Cowden; Millplace and Gravetye, north of West 
Hoathly ; Tinsley Green and Forge Wood, to the 
north of Three Bridges ; and Furnace Wood, at Fel- 
bridge Water. ‘Tinsley Forge belonged to the Gale 
family, and it passed to the Blunts when Sarah Gale 
married Samuel Blunt in 1750. Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, poet and breeder of Arab horses, was a distin- 
guished member of this family. He dearly loved 
the quiet and beautiful scenery from Copthorne to 
Worth Forest, and in his ballad called ‘‘ The Old 
Squire”’ he gave a set of opinions which outline his 

simple ways of life : 

I leave my neighbours;to their thought ; 
My choice it is, and pride, 


On my own lands to find my sport, 
In my own fields to ride. 


The hare herself no better loves 
The field where she was bred, 

Than I the habit of these groves, 
My own inherited. 
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I know my quarries every one, 
The meuse where she sits low ; 
The road she chose to-day was run 

A hundred years ago. 


The lags, the gills, the forest ways ; 
The hedgerows one and all, 

These are the kingdoms of my chase, 
And bounded by my wall. 


Nor has the world a better thing, 
Though one should search it round, 
Than thus to live one’s own sole king, 
Upon one’s own sole ground. 
I like the hunting of the hare ; 
It brings me day by day, 
The memory of old days as fair, 
With dead men past away. 


To these, as homeward still I ply, 
And pass the churchyard gate, 
Where all are laid as I must lie, 
I stop and raise my hat. 


I like the hunting of the hare ; 
New sports I hold in scorn. 

I like to be as my fathers were, 
In the days e’er I was born. 


In the “ Sussex Archzological Collections ” (Vol. 
XII.), will be found memoirs of the Gale family. 
Leonard Gale, in 1687, giving advice to his sons, did 
not seem to have a very good opinion of the world or 
the people in it. He wrote: 


“I have thought good to leave these few lines for 
your directions, and going on in this miserable world 
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that you are coming into, a world of fraud and deceit, 
a world of all manner of wickedness in all sorts of 
people; therefore I will first give you a short 
breviate of my birth and living since. 

“* I was born in the parish of Sevenoake, in Kent, 
my father, a blacksmith, living in Riverhead Street, 
in the parish aforesaid, who lived there in very good 
repute, and drove a very good trade; his name 
Francis Gale : my mother was the daughter of one 
George Pratt, a very good yeoman, living at Chels- 
ford, about five miles from Riverhead ; my father 
had, by a former wife, two sons, and by my mother 
three sons and one daughter; and when I was 
between sixteen and seventeen years of age, my 
father and mother going to visit a friend at Sensom 
(Kemsing ?), in the said county, took the plague, and 
quickly after they came home, my mother fell sick, 
and about six days after died, nobody thinking of 
such a disease. My father made a great burial for 
her, and abundance came to it, not fearing anything, 
and notwithstanding several women layd my mother 
forth, and no manner of clothes were taken out of 
the chamber when she died, yet not one person took 
the distemper ; this I set down as a miracle. After 
her burial, we were all well one whole week, and a 
great many people frequented our house, and we our 
neighbours’ houses, but at the week’s end, in two 
days, fell sick my father, my eldest brother, my 
sister, and myself.”’ 


The diary goes on to relate how the plague finally 
carried off all the family with the exception of 
Leonard and one brother. 

Old Gale had a single-track mind if you like, and 
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its gauge was narrow, but he was unquestionably one 
of the solid merchants that helped to build up the 
trade of England. He had that sort of fortitude 
which we call five-o’clock-in-the-morning courage, 
and he had it in a form so finely tempered that it 
became an unbreakable spear-head, thrusting through 
misfortunes and disasters which would have speedily 
wrecked the life of alesser man. At the age of sixteen 
he had lost father, mother and five brothers, who all 
“* fell sick of the distemper,” and, as he says : 


“ T came into the world, to shift for myself, having 
one brother left, which was out at prentice, who pre- 
sently fell out with me about what my father had 
left me, and when I had been at about {10 charge, 
we came to an agreement. I, by my guardian, had 
the administration, and my brother quickly spent all 
his portion, and went to sea, and dyed; and I, 
entering into the world at this age, worth about 
£200, within the space of two years and a half, ran 
out £150 of it, not with ill husbandry, for I laboured 
night and day, to save what I had left to me, but bad 
servants and trusting was the ruin of me, and then I 
turned away both man and maid, and lived starke 
alone for the space of one month, in which time I 
cast up my accounts, and found that I was not worth 
£50 if I had sold myself to my shirt ; then I was ina 
great strait, and knew not which way to steer, but I 
cryed unto the Lord with my whole heart and with 
tears, and He heard my cry, and put into my mind 
to try one year more, to see what I could do, for I 
resolved to spend nothing but mine own, and I 
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resolved always ‘ to keep a conscience void of offence 
towards God and towards man.’ 


“Then I took a boy to strike and to blow for me, 
and a man to work by the piece, but kept no maid nor 
woman in my house; and then I so thrived that, 
within two years and a half I got back all that I had 
lost before, so that by the time I came to twenty-one 
years of age, I had lost £150 and got it again, and I 
began to be looked upon as a thriving man.” 


After he had saved up about £1,000 he moved 
down to Sussex, took St. Leonard’s Forge, and 
joined in partnership with Walter Burrell, who was 
then one of the most prosperous ironmasters in the 
country. ‘The partnership lasted fifteen years, and 
then dissolved. Afterwards Gale became the sole 
proprietor of “‘ Tinsloe,” a forge which now survives 
in a spot marked on the Ordnance Map as Forge 
Farm, Tensley Green, two miles north-east of 
Crawley. He was worth {£6,000 at forty-six years 
of age, and was thinking of taking a wife. 

He chose a Miss Johnson, ‘‘ with whom he had 
£500 and one year’s board,” and after being married 
twenty years he was blessed with five children, and 
had improved his estate to £16,000. ‘To his son 
Leonard he left a long screed giving him wise advice, 
and showing him how to regulate his conduct 
through life. He seemed to have encountered much 
littleness of soul among his Sussex neighbours, and 
wrote : 
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‘“‘T advise you to have a care, and be not too 
familiar with your vile neighbours, as I have been, 
and you now see how they hate me ; indeed they are 
but a beggarly and bastard generation, and whom I 
have been at great charges with. Next, suffer no 
man to inclose any land nor build houses on the 
waste, for there is Denshies, and Bowmans, and 
Finches, which are cottages which will be a perpetual 
charge to you and yours, and so will Piggotts. Next, 
I charge you never to suffer that lane to be inclosed 
by Woolbarrow or Sears, or any one else, for you see 
I have made them take away the gates, but they leave 
the posts standing, thinking to set them up again 
when I am dead. But you may safely cut down the 
gates, for it was never inclosed but by old Sears, who 
took delight to damn up highways to his own ruin ; 
and so it was observed by his neighbours, for he 
never thrived after he took in Langly Lane, and 
turned the Crawley footway, and to my knowledge 
he never thrived since he took on this lane. Next, I 
advise you to have a great care of ill and debauched 
company, especially wicked and depraved priests, 
such as are at this present time about me, as Lee and 
Troughton, of Worth ; never give any of them any 
entertainment, nor none of their companions, for 
they are most vile and wicked men to my know- 
ledge. Next, my advice is, that whatever estates 
either of you ever attain to, yet follow some employ- 
ment, which will keep you from abundance of ex- 
penses and charges, and take you off from evil 
thoughts and wicked actions; and observe the 
mechanic priests, which have nothing to do but to 
come to church one hour or two on a Sunday, and 
all the week besides they will eat and drink at such 
men’s houses as you are, but avoid them; but love 
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and cherish every honest, godly priest, wherever 
you find them ; and, above all, hold fast the ancient 
Protestant religion, for a better religion cannot be 
found out than that is, only I could wish the abuses 
were taken away, and wicked men found out, and 
punished, or turned out. Next, my advice is, that 
above all things you avoid swearing, lying, drunken- 
ness, whoring, and gaming, which are the ruin of 
all men’s estates, that are ruined in this nation, and 
pride in apparell, which is a great consumer of men’s 
estates in this kingdom.” 


Leonard Gale, the father, died in 1690, and his son 
Leonard, then seventeen years of age, succeeded to 
several of his forges. He was, like his father, a man 
of first-rate ability. He was utterly honest, but his 
honesty was combined with shrewdness, and that was 
the kind of honesty admired by our Sussex ancestors. 
He entered himself as a gentleman commoner of 
University College, Oxford, where he resided four 
years. In 1710 he was elected an M.P. for East 
Grinstead, having twelve years previously purchased 
the Estate of Crabbet, in the parish of Worth, for 
£9,000. On August 19th, 1703, he married Sarah 
Knight, and by that woman had four children. He 
died in 1750, having survived his wife and only son 
Henry. Sarah, a daughter of Henry Gale, married 
Samuel Blunt, and in the partition of the property 
the Estate of Crabbet fell to his lot, and eventually 
passed to Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 


O.E.M, : 
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Crabbet Park is a red-brick mansion with some 
fine chimneys, built by Lady Anne Blunt, grand- 
daughter of the poet Byron. Augustus Hare, in his 


‘‘ Sussex,” writes : 


“The owner of the house, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, has 
insisted on a wild piece of land, covered with rubbish 
heaps and brushwood—‘ the African desert "—being 
left in front of the house door, in curious contrast to 


the well-kept lawns and pleached alleys a little 
farther off.” 


A good day’s walking may be had (if you are pre- 
pared to encounter a twenty-mile walk with courage) 
around West Hoathly, Turner’s Hill, Rowfant and 
Tinsley Green. ‘The starting-point would be the 
Water Tower at Telsfield, which is reached by 
omnibus from Haywards Heath. The blacksmith’s 
forge just in front of the tower is a curious old build- 
ing, with its cap of ivy and fish-scale tiles. By the 
smithy a footpath leads to a drive, which is a right- 
of-way through the grounds of Gravetye Manor to 
West Hoathly. From Gravetye Manor, a footpath 
leads to Millplace, once a furnace, but now merely 
open land. Ralph Clutton and Durrant were the 
owners of Millplace in 1763, and in that year they 
consigned to Seaman’s Wharf, London, about 150 
swivel guns, and sent many twelve-pounders to 
Woolwich. Bridle-path or minor road will take you 
from Millplace to Turner’s Hill, where there is a 
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picturesque inn which has not yet been mentioned 
in all the immense battalions of Sussex guide books. 

“The Crown,” at Turner’s Hill, is in no way pre- 
tentious, but it is a notable specimen of the old 
Sussex inn, gabled, weather-tiled, and time-worn, 
with tail brick smoke-shafts showing soft, harmonious 
colours. The sign is high up in an oak tree. Inside 
there is one of the best open fireplaces I have seen, 
where in the winter long logs are placed on the fire- 
dogs in the authentic ancestral way. The crane used 
here for hoisting the pots over the fire is now very 
uncommon in England. This particular specimen 
must date from about 1600, and shows much 
beauty in design. From Turner’s Hill we press on 
to Compasses Corner and Crabbet Park. The road 
connecting Turner’s Hill and Pounds Hill is joined 
at Crabbet by a road up to Copthorne Common. 
This road is followed up to a white gate on the left 
which leads to Layhouse Farm and Rowfant Mill. 
The stranger might easily take this for a private 
carriage drive, so cunningly has the white gate been 
placed, with warning intent ; but it really forms a 
public road to the mill and the country behind, and 
affords as sweet and varied a stroll as any to be found 
in this delightful neighbourhood. Rowfant Mill is 
my especial favourite among our Sussex mill-wheels. 
By its side, in a small courtyard, stands the miller’s 
cottage, white-boarded with lattice windows, and 
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at all the doors the steps are made from old mill- 
stones, well worn by generations of human feet. But 
the best view of all can be had from the bridge land 
by the pond causeway, a bridge thickly covered with 
ivy and moss, where one can take in at a glance the 
mill-wheel, the water from the open sluice rushing 
and roaring over the stones below, and the bent and 
crooked sweep of tiled roof. The sluice-box, which 
stands above the wheel, is of cast-iron, and is dated 
1869. The mill pond is a large one, and is noted for 
its pike. 

Rowfant Mill, or rather its predecessor, was a 
forge-mill. As I walked about the pond and stream 
I picked up several large lamps of smelting refuse, 
the only remains of the forge, which was discon- 
tinued in 1664. Robert Whitfelde was the master of 
“ Rowfant’s fordge,” and the Whitfelds, the well- 
known Sussex bankers, come of the same stock. 

Retracing our footsteps to the White Gate, and 
walking a few hundred yards in the direction of Pot 
Common, a footpath on the left is found, running 
through Crabbet Park to Pound Hill. On the hill 
there is a curious vaulted conduit, with a large notice 
above it, signed by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt in 1903, 
and to the effect that although the municipality of 
Worth had pronounced the water unfit for drinking, 
he had caused it to be analysed and could assure the 
public that it was quite pure. 
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Above Rowfant Mill, on the confines of Surrey 
and Sussex, is Copthorne Common, once such a hot- 
bed of mounted and masked desperadoes, that those 
who were compelled to journey that way waited till 
such time as they could join the company of other 
travellers ; or, if they went by coach, held their 
pistols on their knees and said their prayers. We 
are not surprised to find that about this time Horace 
Walpole protested that if the squires did not spend 
more time shooting gentlemen of the road and 
poachers than they did shooting peasants, the whole 
country would be under the power of a pack of 
rogues and assassins. ‘The Rev. Edward Turner, 
writing in 1861, mentions the horse-stealers who 
frequented the Common : 

“ It is said, that, when closely pursued, they would 
here kill and bury the horses they had stolen to avoid 
detection. Assistance was always at hand to protect 
them, the sympathies of the dwellers in that wild 
locality too generally being with the evildoer. So 
lawless indeed did this part of Ashdown forest thus 
become, that a horn, well known at the time as ‘ the 
Copthorne horn,’ was kept there, for the purpose of 
summoning the residents of the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, when aid was needed in quelling any 
great outbreak, or even upon occasions of less trying 
emergency. ‘Thanks however to the establishment of 
police, and the introduction of a better system of 
morality among the Copthorners, the sound of this 
horn has long since ceased to awaken the echoes of 
this once more than ordinary licentious locality, and 
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to arouse from their midnight slumbers its peaceful 
inhabitants. It has become valuable to the arche- 
ologist only as an interesting relic of bygone times. 
Mr. Blencowe informs me that the late Mr. Scawen 
Blunt of Crabbet’s once saw this horn. 

‘“‘ A later notoriety attaching to Copthorne arose, 
from its having been, at the time of the first Napo- 
leon’s threatened invasion of this country, the 
appointed place to which the families of the gentry 
resident in the Rapes of Pevensey and Lewes were 
to retire for safety, so soon as intelligence of the 
landing of himself and his troops on our coast was 
announced.” 


Between Hartfield and Maresfield spreads the 
beautiful region of Ashdown Forest. ‘The term 
“forest? must not be taken too seriously, for few 
of the ancestral trees remain, but it was once co- 
extensive with the Rape of Pevensey, and a part of 
the “ Honour of the Eagle.” 

From the days of Edward III. the Paynes have 
_ been proud of their connections with Ashdown 
Forest. In 1372 “‘ Old Payne” was Master of the 
Forest, and a descendant of his was sheriff of Sussex 
in 1768. ‘The Rev. Turner tells us that it was said : 


‘That Sheriff Payne never went to church, or in 
any way appeared in publick, except in full dress, 
with a cocked hat on his head, and a sword by his 
side, and whenever he went to market or a meeting 
of any kind at Eastgrinstead, he had, in addition, his 
state saddle, saddle-cloth, and holster, furnished with 
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a pair of richly silver-chased pistols. When ques- 
tioned on the subject, his reply was that, in his 
opinion, the dignity of the office required it. The 
last of the family of the direct male line died in 
Maresfield at an advanced age, and in very reduced 
circumstances, about six years ago. In his cottage 
I have often seen the saddle-cloth, richly em- 
broidered with gold, the pistols, the sword, and the 
spurs, which his father used as sheriff, and which 
the son greatly valued, as testifying to the quondam 
greatness of the family. After his death they were 
all sold to a broker for a few shillings.” 

From the time of Edward III. to Charles II. most 
of the Forest was preserved as a royal park, for the 
pleasures of a royal chase ; having attached to it a 
full complement of bailiff, rangers, verderers, etc., 
who at first resided near to, or within it. But aftera 
time the bailiff ceased to be so resident, some person 
of rank and station in the kingdom being appointed 
nominally to it, and the deputy under him, called 
“the Master of the Forest,” alone resided. In the 
time of Edward I. Sir Walter Durrant, Knight, was 
bailiff ; and from him were descended the Durrants 
of Rutlandshire and Oxfordshire. 

Thomas Culpeper was bailiff in 1318, and in 1539 
Edmond Hensley, or Henslow, of Lindfield, was 
Masterfof the Game in this forest. He was father 
of Philip Henslow, the partner with Edward Alleyn, 
the actor, in the Rose Theatre on the Bankside. 
Henslow’s diary, published by the Shakespeare 
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Society, and edited by J. Payne Collier, was taken 
from a manuscript written in a book of accounts, 
from 1576 to 1586, connected with the felling, sale, 
and consumption of wood in this forest. 

The limit-lines of the royal park may still be traced 
by the names of places marked on the Ordnance 
Survey Map—names which usually originated from 
their adjacency to the various entrance gates, as 
Forest Gate, Prickett’s Hatch, and Braby’s Hatch, 
in Maresfield ; Clay Gate, Barn’s Gate, and Crow- 
borough Gate, in Buxted ; Fisher’s Gate and Tye’s 
Gate, in Withyham ; Coleman’s Hatch and Chuck 
Hatch, in Hartfield; Plaw Hatch, in East Grinstead ; 
and Chelworth Gate,in Fletching. The Rev. Turner 
writes : 


“To the north of Duddleswell is some rising 
ground, called ‘ King-standing Hill,’ a name which 
is supposed to have been given to it from the cir- 
cumstance of Edward II. having stationed himself 
there upon the occasion of one or more of his visits 
to this part of Sussex, while the different herds of 
deer and cattle were brought before him for his 
inspection or sport. The late Earl of Liverpool used 
to assign to it a later origin. He imagined it to have 
arisen from a similar exhibition of the Forest Stock 
to Queen Elizabeth upon the occasion of her visit 
to Mayfield Palace, during one of her royal pro- 
gresses ; and that he had somewhere seen it desig- 
nated * Queen-standing Hill.’ Possibly both might 
have happened. A better place for such a display 
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could not well have been selected, over-looking as it 
does a large tract of the forest. ‘They who are 
familiar with the works of Sir Walter Scott will call 
to mind a particular spot in Waverley Chase, of 
which the hero of the tale is said to have been very 
fond ; and which was called ‘ Queen’s-standing ’ ; 
Queen Elizabeth, while stationed there, having killed 
seven bucks with her own hand upon one of her 
visits to Scotland.” 


At Staplefield, three miles north-west of Cuckfield, 
there is a comfortable inn with an old-world interior 
called the “ Jolly Tanners.” In 1800 this was one 
of the resting-places for the London-Brighton pair- 
horse coaches. Here are some of the details of this 
journey: ‘‘ The one from London left ‘ The Blos- 
soms’ Inn, Lawrence-lane, at 7 a.m.; the passen- 
gers breaking their fast at ‘'The Cock,’ at Sutton, 
atg. ‘The next stoppage for the purpose of refresh- 
ment was at ‘ The Tangier’ (Banstead Downs), a 
rural little spot famous for its elderberry wine, which 
used to be brought from the cottage ‘ roking hot,’ 
and, on a cold wintry morning, few refused to par- 
take of it. George the Fourth invariably stopped 
here and took a glass from the hand of Miss Jeal as 
he sat in his carriage. The important business of 
luncheon took place at Reigate, where sufficient 
time was allowed the passengers to view the Barons’ 
Cave. Handcross was the next resting-place, cele- 
brated for its ‘ neat ’ liquors, the landlord of the Inn 
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Nore ‘‘ Ducx’s Nest ” Grater. 


INTERIOR ‘‘ JOLLY TANNERS,” STAPLEFIELD, 
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standing bottle-in-hand at the door. (He and several 
other Bonifaces, at Friar’s Oak, &c., had the reputa- 
tion of being on pretty good terms with the smug- 
glers who at this period carried on their operations 
with such audacity along the Sussex coast.) But 
the grand halt for dinner was made at Staplefield 
Common, celebrated for its famous black cherry 
trees, under the branches of which, when the fruit 
was ripe, the coaches were allowed to draw up and 
the passengers to partake of its tempting produce. 
The hostess of the hostelry here was famed for her 
rabbit puddings, which were always waiting the arrival 
of the coach, and to which the travellers never failed 
to do such ample justice that ordinarily they found it 
quite impossible to leave at the hour appointed ; so 
grogs, pipes, and ale were ordered in, and, to use the 
language of the fraternity, ‘ not a wheel wagged ’ for 
two hours. The coach then went on to Clayton Hill, 
and as the passengers had to walk up this ascent, a 
cup of tea was sometimes found to be necessary at 
Patcham, after which Brighton was safely reached 
at Pt. 
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CHAPTER XII 
MARESFIELD AND LINDFIELD 


HROUGH an intricate network of roads and 

lanes leading from near the Grammar School 
at Uckfield, a walk of three miles will take one to 
Maresfield. The first turning to be taken is known 
by the euphonious name, Pudding Cake Lane. 
According to the Rev. W. D. Parish, a “ pudding- 
cake” is a composition of flour and water boiled ; 
differing from a “‘ hard-dick ” in shape only, being 
flat instead of round. Anyway, there is the street 
tablet erected by local authority, and the name 
is really Pudding Cake Lane. 

The lane quickly descends to a track, enclosed by 
lofty banks and crowned by hedges which almost 
meet and interlace overhead. Passing a field with a 
cup-like depression in it, a flight of sixteen stone 
steps is reached, and the road to Ringles Cross is 
gained. ‘The very name of Ringles Cross sounds 
romantic, but, in truth, if we inquire into the origin 
of the name it leads us to pigs. 

A “ringle ” is a small ring which is put into the 
snout of a pig to prevent him from rooting up the 
floor of his sty. Perhaps the lord of the manor held 
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a parade of all the pigs in the neighbourhood at this 
spot—the village cross, I presume—to make certain 
they were properly ringled. Among some old 
manorial customs of Sussex I find the following 
regulation : 

“It is also ordained that every one do yoke or 
ring his hogs before the feast of St. Michael the 


Archangel next, and the same keep so yoked or 
ringed until the feast of St. John the Baptist then 
next following, under pain of forfeiting to the lord, 
for every hog, for every week, 3s. 4d.” 

A hundred yards or so on this road, and we cross 
to a footpath through a wood, and approach a quaint 
tile-hung cottage, with two circular-leaded windows. 
This faces Budlett’s Common. We progress in the 
direction of Blackhouse Farm, crossing a forsaken 
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cart track, and just before reaching the farm, we 
pass over a stile, which gives us a glimpse of the 
tower of Maresfield Church peeping over a clump 
of trees. By the Chequers Hotel is a mile post made 
in a Sussex forge. It is, I believe, supposed to indi- 
cate that the village is forty-one miles from Bow 
Bells. The decorative pattern looks like a string of 
bells at a distance, but a nearer examination leads one 
to doubt this intention on the part of the designer. 
The post seems to be about 150 years old, which is 
just about the age of the inn which keeps it company. 

At the side of the Chequers Inn, facing the 
church, is the only German beer gardenin the county. 
A real piece of “ unknown Sussex ”’ this! A wealthy 
German who resided at Maresfield before the Great 
War tried to establish this excellent institution in the 
village, but I understand that it was not very well 
supported. The stones of which the wall and 
massive gate-posts are built came from some ancient 
pig pounds near the village. 

You can picture for yourself the bewilderment and 
suspicion of the inarticulate Sussex countryman in 
the sleepy town of Maresfield upon being provided 
with a German beer garden. When the massive 
stone wall and oak parquet flooring was being con- 
structed, the “old people” surveyed the prepara- 
tions with the same air of being in the presence of 
mystery as they wear at a funeral. The “ old people’ 
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of Sussex do not sit and indulge in inconsequent 
gossip in an open garden while they take their ale— 
that is all against their blood and tradition, for they 
are in the open all day long. They crave always a 
roof and an ingle-nook when the work of the day is 
over. 


“ Didn’t never ought to ’ave been encouraged to 


build this ’ere outhouse bere-place,”’ argued one, in 
virtuous indignation, no one jot obscured but this 
astounding syntax. “‘ And turn again,” said a second 
one; ‘I doan’t think its justly decent to drink out 
on the side of the public way like a down-at-the- 
heels gipsy. . . . And the missus awatching of yer, 
and poking her nose over the wall. . . .” 

So the beer garden to-day stands deserted, a 
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present from a forgotten man to a gladly forgetting 
village. 

The artist produced his sketch-book and made a 
drawing of the Chequers sign, and I remarked to 
him that possibly the inn had once been called the 
‘“‘ Grapes,” seeing that a carved bunch of grapes 
was suspended from the metal support. But a 
sepulchral voice immediately ruined my theory. 

“That’s just where you are wrong . . . it never 
has been, or will be, called the “ Grapes,” said the 
voice. 

As the words resounded in my ears I looked about 
for the owner of them, but not a sign of any human 
being could I see. 

“You’re wrong,’ continued the voice merci- 
lessly, “‘ because they’re not grapes at all. They 
happen to be the fruit of the chequer tree.” At 
this moment I located the voice and the owner. ‘The 
landlord had been down in the deep cellar of the 
inn and had addressed me through a grating in the 
wall. Afterwards, through the courtesy of the land- 
lord, we looked over the inn, and learnt from him 
that “‘ chequer ”’ was the Sussex dialect word for the 
Service tree, and that it was very seldom found in 
England. He said that he had been told that one 
still flourished in a garden near the “‘ Chequers.” 

A lane leads to the forge by the side of the 
‘‘ Chequers,” and as you go down into the dip, the 
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red-tiled roof of the inn upheaves itself on the 
horizon—a beautiful mellow rake telling well against 
the sky. From the smithy near the inn, a lane runs 
beside the main road to Lampool Farm. 

Here the rich russet-brown of the famous Sussex 
ironstone becomes the predominating colour. The 
old quarries, the trackways, the bare patches of 
exposed earth, all gleam in the sun with the same 
generous tint. I climbed over the grassy mounds 
where sheep were feeding, and the cries of a plough- 
man and the tinkling of sheep-bells came down to 
me upon the wind. .. . Here, three or four hundred 
years ago, the hammers of a dozen forges throbbed 
and sent a muffled clangour into every valley and 
shaw. 

Mr. A. Lower, in one of his Sussex studies, 
writes : 

“It is a strange thing to remember, when one is 
standing on the cold, desolate hills about Crow- 
borough Beacon, or in the glens of 'Tilgate Forest— 
now the very picture of quiet, and rest, and loneli- 
ness—that this same Sussex was once the iron mart 
of England. Once, spotted over these hills and 
through these forests, there were forges that roared 
from morning till night, chimneys that sent up their 
smoke and their poisonous vapour from one year’s 
end to another ; cannon were cast, and cannon balls 
founded, where now there is no harsher voice than 
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the tap of the woodpecker or the jar of the goat- 
sucker. One can scarcely realise those generations, 
and that trade, here ; one cannot fancy the forests 
of St. Leonard’s and Ashdown, the Wolverhampton 
of their age. But so it was ; and not the least remark- 
able thing in the change is the absence of traditions 
about the life and customs of the manufacturers so 
employed. The grandfathers of men now living 
were actively engaged in the ironworks ; large for- 
tunes, not a century ago, were made by them, and 
yet, except in the names of places, and in heaps of 
cinders, scarcely a trace remains that such things 
were.” 

Given a random score of the fact that behind 
Lampool Farm there are the remains of one of the 
principal gun forges in Sussex, there would be 
hardly any to tell that still further there is an ancient 
water-mill where the guns, cast solid, were bored. I 
adventured along a footpath near Lampool Farm 
by way of some Irish scenery, a Scotch moor, a 
Devonshire combe, a Dartmoor trout stream, and a 
Damascus river running masterless over great slabs 
of Syrian stone worn smooth by immemorial floods. 
This was only the prelude to a set of natural and 
artificial delights of the district, which included 
ancient river beds and carved rock trenches. But 
such things are not for those who go down to Sussex 
in motor cars. ‘‘ Old Forge” cottage lies in the 
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valley where the stream splashes over the roadway. 
A “clapper” bridge also spans the stream at this 
point. 

At “ Old Forge Cottage’ I had a chat with an 
aged Sussexian who had lived there fifty years. He 
pointed out the old hammer-pond behind his 
cottage, and the high bank before it where the cannon 
were fired to test their strength and accuracy. He 
told me that he had often dug up cannon balls over 
there ‘“‘ about the size of apples.” The hammer-forge 
probably stood on the bank of the stream where it 
now runs in a deep channel by the side of the empty 
hammer-pond. 

Foreigners were much employed at these iron- 
works, which accounts for the names of French and 
Dutchmen occurring in the Maresfield register 
books, more particularly from 1540 to the end of that 
century. John Jarratt, a hammerman, and another 
John Jarratt, a founder, are also mentioned. Among 
the ironmasters we find in the same records, 1580, 
Ralphe Hogge, who married Margaret, daughter of 
Edmond Henslow, master of the game in Ashdowne 
forest ; 1609, Barnabye Hodgson ; and at a rather 
later period, Randall Mannyng, ‘Thomas Gray, or, 
as his name is usually written, Graie; Anthony 
Goldsmith, and John Plummer. 

And what shall be said of the secret lake at Cackle 
Street? If a guide book has ever mentioned it, 
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which I very much doubt, it would assure you that 
it must be “done” before anything else, and the 
guide book, for once, would be perfectly correct. A 
trackway leads from behind Old Forge to Boring 
Wheel Mill. When you reach the old building you 
see that it is a mill that will never wake again. The 
place is desolate. ‘The visitor made his way up to 
the old wooden water-wheel, where a red squirrel 
sat and scratched its ears. Blue pigeons cooed on 
the red tiles, and sparrows roosted within. He 
passed from the wheel, broken and helpless, by 
walls plumed and crowned with grass, and came to 
the door of the mill, and passed down into the cellar 
where the great oak water-shaft, that had once turned 
the contrivances for boring Elizabethan guns, still 
stood in place. The cellar of the old mill was built 
of stone, bedded on stone, springing out of solid rock 
—was reached by stone steps—nothing but stone. 
But “ unknown Sussex ”’ lies beyond the mill. 
No one would ever dream that such a perfect little 
lake exists up in this out-of-the-way corner. The 
present writer did not dream of it till he came upon 
it suddenly, a sheet of steely-blue water, set in an 
emerald cup, fading away through banks of rushes, 
soft green weeds, and rank pastured fields, into the 
dark shadows of a thicket. ‘The woods around 
seemed swathed in twilight, and so perfect was the 
silence of the place that I heard the leaves falling 
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into the water. When a fish jumped it seemed to 
break the whole surface of the lake with an interrup- 
tion almost as sharp as the shattering of a glass 
bowl. 
* * * * * 
Dean’s Mill stands on the banks of the Ouse at 
Lindfield. Its very name betrays the antiquity of 


HorsEMAN’s LATCH AT DEAN’s MILL. 


the mill or its predecessor, for some such wheel 
must have revolved here slowly, with old-fashioned 
leisureliness, since it was first christened Dean’s 
Mill, owing to the fact that it was in the possession 
of the Priory of South Malling. 

Probably its existence commenced even earlier 
than this, for so far back as the year 760 the Priory 
of South Malling was endowed with lands at Lind- 
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field, although the mill itself is not mentioned in 
Domesday Book. 

When this mill was offered for sale by auction in 
October, 1926, I was fortunate enough to get a very 
exact description of it. It is so interesting as a record 
that I make no apology for quoting the auctioneer’s 
survey : 


“The mill is partly of brick, partly weather- 
boarded, with tiled roof, and is arranged on four 
floors, all of which are served by trap doors, and a 
hoist driven by the water-wheel. Power is obtained 
from the River Ouse through a 14 foot iron breast- 
driven wheel, which works four pairs of 4 feet diameter 
stones and the various other machinery in the mill. 
On the ground floor of the mill are corn store and 
office. On the first floor are corn store and the mill 
stones. Above is another corn store with bins, 
shoots and hoppers (one bin being sufficient to hold 
a hundred sacks of corn, and fitted with a hopper 
leading direct to the mill stones). Adjoining are 
fodder store and cutting loft, and connected by a 
wooden bridge is another corn store with fodder 
store below. 

‘«‘ The machinery of the mill (which will be included 
in the sale), includes chaff cutter, screen formerly 
used for screening flour, an oat crusher, combined 
smutter and separator, bran sifter, cake cutter and 
winnowing machine. There are also a grindstone 
and three loose mill stones. There is a good head of 
water and ample volume for driving the mill, almost 
continuous running being obtainable even in a dry 
summer. The dam and sluice gates have recently 
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been overhauled and the dam repaired. The water 
power is amply sufficient to work wood-sawing or 
other machinery. The River Ouse contains trout 
and other fish. 

“ The goodwill in connection with this mill (which 
is included in the sale), is of considerable value, the 
average nett profit on working during the past six 
years being {275 per annum.” 


Some of the millers’ large weighing scales are very 
ancient, and show use and beauty happily combined. 
Those made by local blacksmiths are now very rare. 
Most of them have a framework in order to support 
the sack as it is placed upright to be weighed. 


* * * * * 


There are few places more favourable to the study 
of our old water-mills and windmills than the country 
around Burwash. In hidden-away places, where the 
River Dudwell runs north of Dallington Forest to 
Willingford Bridge and Kipling’s mill-pond at Bate- 
mans, can be found several old mills and hammer- 
ponds that supplied the power for the Elizabethan 
ironworks. ‘The site of long-vanished forges may 
be traced in Forge Wood and Cox’s Mill on the 
Willingford stream, and Glazier’s forge, by Black- 
brooks, still speaks of those days. Kipling’s stirring 
stories in ‘‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill” deal with this part of 
Sussex in a way most interesting to the modern 
visitor. Pook Hill ‘“ one of the oldest hills in Old 
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England—Pook’s Hill—Puck’s Hill” is not to be 
found on the Ordnance Survey Map of 1910, and 
for some years I have supposed the hill to be an 
imaginary landmark of the “ Puck” stories. It is 
true that Burwash people point over to Parkhill 
Wood below The Wheel Inn when you question 
them in regard to the locality of ‘‘ Pook’s Hill,” but 
I have not found any definite evidence of its existence 
onamodern map. Kipling’s clue to it is quite pre- 
cise, “‘ the base, fern-covered slope of Pook’s Hill 
that runs up from the far side of the mill stream to 
a dark wood. . . . Beyond the wood the ground 
rises till at last you climb out on the bare top of 
Beacon Hill, to look over the Pevensey Levels. . . .” 

The mill stream is the River Dudwell, and just 
where it flows to Burwash, under Willingford 
Bridge, there is a place called Pugshole on the far side. 
This seemed to justify me tracing its derivation from 
Puck’s Hole. Iam unskilled at place-name problems, 
but on picking up an old map in a bookshop some 
weeks ago I found that I had been treading on ground 
which was more “haunted and holy”’ than I had 
suspected. ‘The map was published in 1813 by 
Lieut.-Colonel Mudge at the Tower of London, 
“engraved at the Drawing Room of the Tower,” 
and Pook Hill is marked quite boldly where the 
present-day Ordnance Map marks Park Hill. Colonel 
Mudge believed in fairies—he was mystical and 
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delightful. Then at the beginning of the twentieth 
century it was far more difficult than it had ever been 
before to find Puck, and the people of the hills, as you 
may read in “‘ Dymchurch Flit,” and the ruthless 
people of the Survey Office at Southampton ruled 
out Pook Hill and substituted Park Hill. 

In the story of “‘ Weland’s Sword,” Kipling shows 
how the very name of Willingford Bridge originated 
from Weland the Smith: “it was Weland’s Ford 
then. . . . A road led down to it from the Beacon 
on the top of the hill, and all the hillside was thick, 
oak forest, with deer in it.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE THRESHOLD OF KENT 


Y way of Blackwell Farm we leave East Grin- 

stead, following the road through Gotwick 
Wood to St. Stephen’s Church, near Hammerwood. 
To the south of the church is the site of Bower Farm, 
now a group of cottages. It was once the home of a 
seventeenth-century forge master. In Cowden 
church is a fine example of a monumental iron slab, 
which bears the inscription: JOHN BOTTINGE, OF 
THE BOWER, WHO DIED THE SECOND Day OF JUNE, 
Ano. Do. 1622. 

Opposite St. Stephen’s a path runs through Mill 
Wood to a farm called Scarlets. You turn up where 
a board tells you that trespassers will be crucified, and 
a short walk brings you to a water-mill, Scarlets 
Farm, a hop oast, and a group of barns which afford 
a revelation of the beauty which can be got out of the 
simple but fine quality brickwork which the old 
builders put into their houses. Here the whole scale 
of colours seems to be represented ; rich browns, 
lavender, vivid tones of orange, lemon, scarlet and 
mossy green. I had planned to visit Scarlets 
Farm on account of a quaint booklet I had picked 
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up in an old bookshop which described in verse this 
part of the country eighty years ago. 

The poem, called “ Cowden,” is a record of the 
author’s thought and impressions in his youth. One 
could hardly say that the poem would bear reprinting 
out the present time ; we have moved too far from 
the pensiveness of the lonely countryside to appre- 
ciate such simple moods. But the topography and 
local allusions are very interesting, more especially 
as old landmarks here mentioned are now disappear- 
ing every year. No author’s name appears on the 
booklet, but the poems are dated 1827 to 1853. The 
environment of Scarlets Farm is thus set forth : 

Oft have I wandered near the rill, 

And heard thy clack, old Scarlets Mill. 
And sought, -neath thine huge walnut trees, 
When shook by Autumn’s mellow breeze ; 
And saw, from off its pond’rous height, 
The bulb descend, with pure delight ; 
Turned the fall’n leaves with anxious eyes, 


Till I have found the hidden prize. 


Of the walnut trees one only now remains. Two 
had been standing a few days before my visit, but a 
recent storm had caused the second one to crash to 
the ground. They were both venerable trees in a 
stage of decay, and it seemed strange that I should 
just arrive in time to view the ruin of this uprooted 
old warrior. 

The mill-pond, a long stretch of grey and silver 
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water, dancing under the wind away to rush and 
sedge, and oak and alder, contains large tench and 
carp, I have been told. To one coming out of the 
shelter of the woods the air blows across these large 
mill-ponds with something of the freshness of the 
sea. There is a deep water splash where the over- 
flow of the pond is directed when the wheel is not 


working, and from the road leading to Furnace Farm 
this adds to the charm of the mill. 

Old Scarlets Mill has not changed much during 
the last hundred years, and is still clacking. About 
thirty years ago it was worked by a miller who also 
had a bakehouse and supplied bread to the farms for 
some miles around, but now the mill-wheel only drives 
a chaff-cutter. Inside the mill much of the venerable 
tackle remains, and I found a very old wooden 
pulley block with four boxwood wheels, clamped with 
hand-wrought iron ; also an old hopsack marker. 
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The old house of Scarlets has been horribly 
improved, and it now shrinks sadly away from a 
modern wing on each end. The result is that the 
old and the new, the rampartly crude and the 
sullenly old, stand cheek-by-jowl in startling juxta- 
position. The old stone mounting block still remains 
by the door, and inside there is an open fireplace, 
6 feet wide, wavy oak floors and oak timbers. It was 
built by one of the sixteenth-century ironfounders, 
and is called Scalehurst in the list of church marks 
at Cowden under the date of 1542. 

The oast house, with a white horse mounted on 
its cowl, is quaint. Passing before the house, a lane 
leads to Furnace Pond, which is about nine acres in 
extent. 

Before Scarlets Mill was used for grinding flour 
it provided power to blow the bellows and raise the 
hammers used in beating the iron at the upper 
furnace which stood on the spot. It was not till 
1787 that Scarlets Mill came into the rate book in 
place of the Forge Mill, and was used for grinding 
corn. In 1710 the furnace at Scarlets was engaged 
in making part of the railings for St. Paul’s. The 
Knight family of Basing and Scarlets worked this 
furnace from 1581 to 1750. 

Mr. Guy Ewing writes in his fascinating ‘‘ History 
of Cowden”: “The Knights were originally a 
yeoman family from Lingfield, the first having 
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apparently come to Cowden in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. They appear to have added iron- 
works at Scarlets to their agricultural activities, and 
to have prospered considerably, in evidence of which 
we have the new house and furnace at Scarlets, and 
the additions and improvements to Basing, all dating 
from about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
with embellishments made in the Jacobean era. In 
the principal upper room at Basing, the oak panelling, 
of a Jacobean character, being removed, disclosed 
some old colouring in distemper, says Mr. Leveson- 
Gower, writing in 1894, the prevailing colours being 
red, black and yellow. ‘There was also the latter part 
of a verse in old English black-letter, and the letters 


np, for Richard and Elizabeth Knight, and LK. 


for John Knight. ‘On my first visit in 1888,’ he 
says, ‘ I suggested to the occupier, Mr. Shorter, to 
remove the panelling on the north side, as I felt sure 
that the remainder of the verse would be found on 
that side, and this proved to be the case.’ The 
colouring on the wall was as fresh as the day when 
it was done, a clear proof that the panelling was put 
up very shortly after the painting was done. The 
initials of Richard and Elizabeth Knight prove that 
the painting cannot have been done earlier than 1601, 
the year of their marriage, the panelling may well 
have been put up about thirty-five years later, possibly 
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when John, the nephew of Richard, married Joanna 
Tichborne and went to live, as he seems to have done, 
at Basing. 

“The verse is an adaptation of Proverbs xxi. 13, 
which in the Bishop’s Bible runs—‘ Whoso stoppeth 
his eares at the cryinge of the pore, he shal crye him- 
self and not be hard,’ and is as follows—‘ For hee 
that will not heare ye crye, of them that stande in 
neede, shall crye himselfe and not be hard, when he 


x») 


doth hope to spede ae 


As I turned from Scarlets towards Furnace Mill 
the silence of a winter Sunday afternoon was over 
everything. I turned and looked into the very heart 
of the little group of buildings—the heart that had 
ceased to beat. There was no sound of men or 
cattle or ploughs from the valley—nothing but the 
cooing of pigeons, and the soft sighing of the oast 
cowl as it swung to and fro in the wind. That was 
the last view of Scarlets—the empty farmyards ; 
and the swinging, sighing cowl. 

The road here is no new thing. It has been carried 
over the marshiness of the water meadows and banked 
up in a very solid and massive way. ‘The ironmasters 
knew how the floods could stop their great wains 
loaded with guns, and took precautions to keep 
their trade roads open. If the winter floods 
prevented the delivery of guns to Army and Navy 
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headquarters the iron founders lost money in pro- 
portion. 

I followed the voice of the stream, which runs in a 
zigzag course, across some fields, till I found myself 
at Furnace Mill, a place of lichened stone, and many 
red gable ends. From the causeway above the mill 
the Furnace Pond stretched in front of me a sheet of 
green darkness, and through the sluice gates a 
tearing torrent ran deep-green over tortoiseshell 
stonework to feed Kentwater Mill, a mile or so 
along the stream. Once more I must quote the 
Cowden poem : 

O’er thy domain, old Furnace Pond. 
When by the tempest fiercely lash’d, 
And agitation fill’d its breast, 

And toss’d the spray in fitful ire, 

An ocean thou in miniature ; 

Or scarecely waved the seedling grass, 
I’ve seen thee like a sea of glass, 


Reflecting from thy shingled bed 
The starry heavens above my head. 


Several caves will be noticed near this pond. It 
was here that the sand used for moulds in casting 
guns was dug. 

The building is now a mill only in name. The 
wheel has been removed, and the house restored by 
a careful and loving hand. It is a charming place, 
with trap-doors, windows veiled in foliage, and bull’s 
eyes set in unexpected gable ends. The roofs swarm 
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with beautiful white fan-tail pigeons, and are on the 
level of the barrier road between the house and 
Furnace Pond. ‘The utter untouchedness of this 
spot since the days when the lusty furnace men 
worked the forge-hammers is one half of the charm. 
But, here, in the half-light of a winter afternoon, as 
at Scarlets Farm, the silence is pronounced. The 
sense of desolation, which is strong in the morning 
sun, begins to grow and grow as the darkness falls 
over the red roofs of the mill and the grey waters 
of the pond. 

The forge here was called Lower Furnace and 
belonged to a very ancient family called the Tich- 
bornes. During the Civil War this furnace was 
engaged in founding cannon for the Common- 
wealth. After the Restoration the forge was 
broken up. 

From Furnace Pond the road leads on to the remote 
village of Cowden, which my unknown Kentish poet 
has celebrated in one of his poems : 

Full on the western edge of Kent, 
Reclining on a wild ascent, 
Encircl’d round by wood and glen, 
Behold the village of Cowden. 
Healthful, peaceful, quiet, glad, 
Famed for industry and trade ; 
Schoolboys sporting oft are seen, 
And hail the merry May-day Queen. 


How proudly stands thy shingled spire, 
Oft tinged by sol’s bright eastern fire. 
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The church is well worth a visit if only to see the 
massive timber framing within the tower. These 
gigantic beams which carry the bell-chamber over 
them are possibly 700 years old. 

The churchyard is “ pitched ”—that is, paved 
with stones set on end—and the work is a very fine 
example of this method of path-making. 

There is a comfortable hostelry—the ‘‘ Crown ”— 
near the church, and George Fry, the butcher, pro- 
claims that his business was established in 1570. I 
do not think I have ever seen a more picturesque 
little butcher’s shop. Surely the building is little 
changed since it was established ! 

To the south of Furnace Mill are the sites of 
other ironworks. Shovelstrode Manor, Hammer- 
wood and Cansiron all carry the memory of the 
furnaces in their names. I have been much 
puzzled over the first name ; but I have been told 
that ‘‘ Strode ” or ‘‘ Stroode ” means a “ causeway.” 
The cuttings and mounds at Shovelstrode supports 
this suggestion with practical evidence. ‘ Strood ” 
is derivable from strats through the Saxon, and I 
feel sure that this name originated in the fact that 
at this spot the ironmasters caused the ironstone 
refuse to be shovelled into banks. 

There are still some of the race of old woodwards 
(now called woodmen) left in the Weald. I came 
across one in a woodland cottage near Cuttinglye 
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Wood, where a small blacksmith’s forge caught my 
eye. 

‘“‘ And what do you make there ? ” I asked. 

“ Axes,” said the man, throwing down three or 
four steel-edged tools. ‘‘ Do you want to buya real 
fine axe? Look here! This will cut as straight as 
morality !’’ Hereat he took hold of one with a long 
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helve, swung it, and struck deep into an oak testing 
block. After that he made his axes speak, launched 
upon an account of the science of felling trees, with 
some exploits of his boyhood, and explained, with 
gusto, the ninety-nine different kinds of axe helves. 

The blacksmith-woodman was a sincere fellow— 
he sold to men who used axes as casually as we use 
walking sticks, and his talk was without frillings. 
When his first flush of professional enthusiasm had 
dried up, he suddenly looked up and took my 
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measure, and said quietly: ‘“‘ But you ... you 
don’t want to buy any axes. .. .” 

A track runs from Holtye Common, across the 
golf course, passing the White Horse Inn, to Puck- 
stye Farm. ‘The source and meaning of the “‘ Puck ” 
place-names is discussed at length in Chapter XV. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SOME SURREY MILL-WHEELS 


T is impossible to do justice to a neighbourhood 

so full of interest as the Tillingbourne Valley in a 
thousand or so words, and, as far as water-mills are 
concerned, a whole book might be devoted to this 
district. Among the villages between Guildford 
and Dorking, Shalford deserves special notice. It 
is about two miles out of Guildford town, and is 
easily reached on foot, or by one of the nimble little 
motor-’buses which start from the Greyhound Inn, 
near the bridge. Before starting I walked along the 
west bank of the river by way of Mill Mead to see 
one of the most pleasant views of the town. There 
is a small quay a few hundred yards along the 
Mead, and from this point the River Wey is divided 
into two streams, one of which is directed through 
the sluice gates of a very fine corn mill, now a power 
station for electric light. It is an imposing red- 
brick building with a mellow red-tiled roof, and 
three rows of square windows which must give it a 
very mysterious look when the lights are lit at night. 
The water churns and foams through two archways, 
and joins the grey-green mill-pool, beyond which 
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towers a blunt chalk down where the red roofs of 
time-softened houses cluster steeply on all sides. 
At some spot on this small quay the town cucking- 
stool was placed. ‘‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia” says : 


“The cucking-stool, ducking-stool, and tumbrel 
have often been confounded, and indeed most writers 
appear to consider them but different names for the 
same thing, but, as Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt points out, 
they are all three distinct varieties of punishment. 
The cucking-stool is mentioned in Domesday Book 
as having been in use in Chester, and the name 
(cathedra stercoris) casts a light upon the degrading 
nature of its origin. In it the culprit, who might be 
of either sex, was placed, usually before his own 
door, to be pelted and insulted by the mob. On the 
tumbrel again he was drawn round the town or 
village, seated in the chair, which was sometimes so 
constructed as to be suitable also for ducking ; but 
the ducking-stool par excellence was specially made 
for purposes of immersion.” 


Even after the year 1800 the cucking-stool was 
used at Guildford. In the Guildford Constitution 
Book (Anno 4 ; Edward VI.) we may find the follow- 
ing quaint item : 


‘“‘ At this daye was punnyshed, by carting and 
duckinge, Johan Wryte, the wyfe of George Wryte, 
of Guldeford, taylor . . .: By her confession. Idem. 
At this daye was punyshed Philemon Peyto, the ser- 
vant of John Peyto his brother, shoemaker,’ for 
stelinge of apples at Merrowe—by oppen stockinge.” 
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The water-mill at Shalford is one of the quaintest 
I have seen, and the present building must be some- 
thing like 300 years old. There is a projecting 
granary, forming a porch to the entrance, which 
stands on oak pillars of noble girth, and all the 
windows are set in diagonal lead-work. It has been 
shamefully neglected, and is now a sorry ruin. 
The Sea Horse Inn on the main road at Shalford 
is a comfortable old house. Outside, like 
many other ancient inns, it is unpromising ; 
inside it reveals some delightful nooks and 
corners. 

A mile to the east of Shere is the bright little 
hamlet of Gomshall, where the water-mill is un- 
equalled in all Surrey for its ancientry and charm. 
It stands just by the forked roads in the heart of the 
village, and is still working. The miller, Mr. A. 
Egerton, received me with great courtesy, and gave 
me the freedom of the place to pry and peep 
wherever I wished. 

I made my way through trap-doors and up ancient 
ladders to a doorway in the back of the mill which 
led out to the mill-pond where the dam stands 
almost level with the old tiled roofs. A flight of 
stone steps, well worn by generations of human feet, 
runs down to the grass bank of the mill-pond. 
Here one seems to drop back to the sixteenth 
century at every step. 
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Mr. Egerton told me that in his grandfather’s time 
there was a footpath where the front part of the mill 
now stands. ‘The path led over the mill-stream by a 
set of stepping stones, but some miller closed the 
path and built over it. The oak upright posts which 
once formed the front of the mill now stand a yard 
or so back. ‘They are so tough that it is impossible 
to drive a nail into them. 

At a house next to the mill, on the way to Abinger, 
will be seen a flight of steps made from old mill- 
stones. 

Gomshall Mill is packed from floor to rafters with 
all kinds of lumber, and, over all, the cobwebs hang 
in festoons. In no part of it can you take a step 
without considering possible evil results to your 
head or feet, and this is just how an ancient mill 
should be. ‘The cavernous passages afford squeezed 
quarters for five men, to say nothing of a cat which 
has adopted a system of overhead travel from one 
beam to another, using the shoulders of the mill- 
hands as landing stations. Pussy gave me the fright 
of my life when it made a forced landing on my hat. 
The cat-hater who visits Gomshall Mill will do well 
to make the tour of inspection with an opened 
umbrella. After making a faulty swoop on my best 
bowler, pussy fell, not too gracefully, on a coil of 
barbed wire, swore most dreadfully at me, and 
retired to the rafters to sulk. ‘There from her crow’s 
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nest the two gold lanterns in her eyes followed every 
movement I made. 

Between Shere and Gomshall, another water-mill 
partly in ruins, is to be seen from the highroad. I 
understand that the wheel has been restored, and it 
is now doing duty as a pumping station. 


CHAPTER XV 
SADDLESCOMBE, TRUSLERSHILL AND ALBOURNE 


PROPOSE now to deal with several water-mills 

which can be reached in a day’s tramp from the 
Dyke Station, near Brighton. After leaving the 
station the road running by the Golf Course is 
followed to Saddlescombe. A chalk-pit, shaped like 
the inside of an oyster shell, appears on the left as 
the road drops down to Saddlescombe Place, an old 
Manor House, now in the possession of the Brighton 
Corporation. On the right Patcham Windmill 
stands, en silhouette, against the dark blue distance of 
the Downs. 

The old Donkey Wheel is a feature that marks 
Saddlescombe Place as specially worth a visit. If 
you pass by the pond and through the farmyard, the 
wheel can be seen at the back of the house. It is a 
curious, rude structure, and the present tenant of 
the farm told me that in 1906 four men turned the 
wheel when water was required. Behind the wheel 
will be noticed an oak reservoir into which the water 
from the wooden buckets was discharged when the 
wheel was being worked. ‘The buckets with ancient 
ironwork fittings are still preserved. Leaden pipes 
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carry the water from the reservoir to the Manor 
House and the adjacent farm buildings. ‘The well 
is said to have been made by the Knights Templars. 
It is to be hoped that some more careful measures 
will be taken to preserve the ancient oak of this 
framework from decay ; and the front of the well- 
house might be fitted with folding doors in order to 
keep out mischievous boys who cannot be expected 
to resist the temptation to swing in the wheel. Miss 
Maude Robinson, who was born at the Manor House, 
writes : 

“It was, in 1853, 150 feet deep, but in very hot 
summers would run dry, and drinking water had to 
be fetched from the springs at the end of the Dyke 
Valley, so, some half century ago, Mr. Robinson had 
the well cleaned and deepened by 1o feet, tapping 
new fissures in the chalk ; and after that it never 
failed. 

‘“ Once a farm lad, for mere bravado, went down in 
the bucket on a single, well-worn chain, without the 
precaution of sending a candle down to test the 
clearness from gas. He was never likely to forget 
the blowing-up he got from his usually good- 
tempered master for his foolhardiness ! 

“In 1853, a prehistoric white donkey, named 
‘Smoker,’ drew the water in the great wheel, each 
bucket needing twenty-six revolutions to draw it to 
the top. After ‘ Smoker ’ died, a little brown Welsh 
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pony was bought for the modest sum of 95 shillings— 
an excellent investment, for thirty-two years that 
pony spent twenty minutes of every week-day 
drawing up the water. 

“But picturesque things must vanish before 
convenience, and now the eleven households in 
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Saddlescombe have a perfect water supply from a 
hydraulic ram at the springs below, and the old deep 
well is nailed up.” 

In the farmyard at Saddlescombe Place will be 
seen a barn with an interior storehouse. ‘The huge 
squared tree-trunks in the barn show signs of con- 


siderable age. The “ fox and saddle ” weathercock 
Q2 
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combe Place we descend to Poynings, passing the 
long mill-pond encompassed by thickets, and secure 
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a view of Chanctonbury lording it over the distant 
hills. 


Dear Chancton Hill: Great Buddha of the Downs, 
Brooding where the skyline fades to blue, 

Naught can part us! Always by some spell, 

I must be part of you! 

When old Black Reaper whets his scythe, 

Leans, and cuts my heart-strings through, 

Then straight—ah, straight !—my soul shall speed 
To hold commune with you. 

When roguish May flings blossoms on my grave, 
And others tread the footpaths that I knew, 
There will be One who lingers in the dusk, 
Because he belongs to you. 


When wood fire burns at Washington Inn, 
And bleak winds whistle through, 

You'll find me there in the inglenook, 
Drinking my ale to you. 


Winter, summer ; rain or shine; 
Many friends or few, 

Oh, Chancton Hill, you stand by me, 
And I reckon I'll stand by you! 


The track leads out by Poynings Church, and 
here a turn is taken to Stream Cottages, opposite 
which is a track leading to Poynings water-mill. Mr. 
James E. Martin’s drawing gives a good idea of the 
sinister and desolate air of this broken mill. The 
wheel, a very ancient wood one, is complete, and all 
the machinery within the mill seems to be un- 
touched, but any attempt to inspect the upper-floors 
is hazardous owing to the rottenness of the joists and 
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floor boards. The adjacent mill house has the year 
1625 carved on the door lintel in the sprawling 
figures of that period. 

From Poynings Mill a track leads to Clappers 
Lane which strikes the Henfield Road at Holmbush 
Farm. Bearing north again a road runs through 
Shaves Wood leading direct to the picturesque water- 
mill at Truslershill. The wheel of this mill ranks 
high for beauty of design and craftsmanship. The 
bars running from the hub to the rim of the wheel 


form a St. George’s Cross, and the water-shaft is 
immense. The building itself looks to be of a 
respectable antiquity. Inside a cart-shed two of the 
old-fashioned miller’s carts with rounded hoods may 
be seen, and on the name-plates we read the miller’s 
name: WEBSTER WICHKAM, ALBOURNE, SUSSEX. If 
we pass over the bridge the overflow flood-gate may 
be examined. When the gate is “up” the water 
passes smoothly down a long conduit paved with 
great slabs of stone into a lower pond. ‘This spot 
is a favourite retreat for children during the summer 
months, for here the water is shallow and as clear as 
crystal, and the stones are smooth for the naked feet 
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of those who paddle. The right bank of the mill- 
pond is followed to a farm-house, where a bridge is 
crossed, and Albourne Church and Parsonage comes 
into sight. At the church we pass over another 
small bridge, and turn left over a style making for a 
house with steep, thatched barn. The bare, rounded 
top of Wolstonbury Hill is a feature of the horizon at 
this point. Through the village of Albourne the 
road continues to Hurstpierpoint. ‘The sweetest 
part of Albourne is that old-world Barleycroft House, 
with its nail-studded doors, timbers, gables and 
crooked roof. ‘The door facing the roadway bears 
the initials ‘‘ E. K.” and the date 1661. 

Midway between Hurst and Hassocks we may 
follow a road, running north, to Hurst Wickham and 
St. John’s College, where Ruckford Water-mill may 
be inspected. It is a large, prosperous-looking 
building, weather tiled, but not too picturesque. It 
displays a quaint tablet dated 1768, and bearing the 
initials E. A.* L. A. 

Regaining the road we reach in a little more than 
a half-mile a track near Eastlands Farm which leads 
to Cobb’s Mill, a cosy-looking place with many 
intriguing barns and storehouses huddled around. 
The wheel is an iron one made by Cooper, of Hen- 
field, in 1868. Mrs. Packham, the owner, has a 
painting of the mill showing the wooden wheel 
before the mill was restored. Like many water- 
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mills which are still running, an efficient equipment 
for auxiliary power has been installed here. The 
cottage between the mill-house and the water-wheel 
is very ancient, and the builders digged deep down 
so that the eaves, at the back, do not seem more 
than a dozen feet from the ground. The whole 
courtyard in the rear is paved and lined with warm, 
red tiles, and as one looks upon the walls and roof 
encrusted with mosses and lichen, one has the 
impression of a corner of Sussex steeped in friendli- 
ness and repose. Above the cottage is the mill-pool, 
where a sluice passes a muttering cascade down five 
broad stone slabs. 

Near the mill is Pookbourne Lane . . . Pook- 
bourne . . . Puck’s Stream. One thinks of the 
beautifully expressed reason given by Fletcher in 
the “ Faithful Shepherdess ” for the frequenting of 
streams and fountains by the fairies : 


A virtuous well, about whose flowery banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 
By the pale moonshine, dipping oftentimes 
Their stolen children, so to make them free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality. 


Rudyard Kipling makes Puck the “ oldest Old 
Thing in Old England ” who came into our country 
with Oak, Ash and Thorn .., long before the 
Flint Men made the Dewpond under Chanctonbury 
Ring. Many of us will be disposed to question the 
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possibility of that dewpond being more than a few 
hundred years old, but in regard to Puck, we may 
safely pronounce him to be the spirit of all antiquity. 
The truth is that Puck is the very symbol of con- 
tinued existence. Puck is the old name for Robin 
Goodfellow, and Robin has many analogies all over 
the world, such as Robin Hood, Hob of the Hurst, 
Rob of the Wood, Robert le Diable (Robin the Devil), 
Pan, Robinet, the wood satyr of France, and Robin- 
the-bobbin. ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia” gives the 
following interesting genealogy of Puck : 


“A familiar figure in the fairy-world of old 
English folklore, immortalised by Shakespeare in 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream. His characterisa- 
tion here keeps close to popular tradition in the 
merry tricks and mischievousness attributed to him. 
The name is really a generic term for a fairy, and we 
recognise it further in the Icelandic puki, the Irish 
pooca, the Welsh pweca, even the Cornish pixie, 
and the Puk and Miss Puk of the Frisians and Danes. 
The Pucks occasionally perform kindly domestic 
functions, are small and dwarf-like in appearance, 
attach themselves to particular households, and are 
easily propitiated by offerings of cream and kindly 
names like the Irish ‘ good people,’ the Scotch ‘ good 
neighbours.’ ‘They may assume the form of a horse, 
a hound, or the like, and are even confounded with 
such dancing lights as the Will-o’-the-Wisp or Jack 
o’ Lanthorn. Obvious analogies suggest themselves 
with the Silesian Rubezahl, the Scotch Brownie, the 
Norse Troll, whose more malignant aspects connect 
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them with the wider world of Demonology. Robin 
Goodfellow once filled a prominent place in the 
popular imagination—we meet him at full length in 
the 1628 black-letter tract, Robin Goodfellow ; his 
mad pranks, and merry Jestes, full of honest mirth, and 
is a fit medicine for melancholy. Henslowe’s Diary 
tells us that Chettle wrote a drama on his adventures ; 
we find him again in Drayton’s Nymphidia, Burton’s 
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Anatomy of Melancholy, Ben Jonson’s Masque of 
Love Restored. As Lob, Hobgoblin, and the Lubber- 
fiend also the allusions to him in our earlier literature 
are endless.” 


The association of Puck with the fairy world has 
been marked by many writers. I now propose to 
draw a longer bow and claim Father Time as one of 
Puck’s ancestors. A traditional representation of 


this goblin appears in a copy of “‘ The Mad Pranks 
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of Robin Goodfellow,” and the figure here is a 
horned man, with goat’s legs and feet. The cut is 
reproduced on page 234, and it will be noted that in 
one hand Robin holds a candle, and over the other 
shoulder he carries a broom. Eleven smaller figures 
are introduced, and they appear to be dancing in a 


circle with hands clasped. It is probable that the 
small figures are the months—one of the figures 
being hidden—and Robin Goodfellow, one thinks, 
may be intended to represent Time. The broom 
seems to mean that Robin Goodfellow has the power 
to sweep away the months, and juggle with time, as 
Rudyard Kipling suggests in “‘ Weland’s Sword ”’ : 
“You shall see what you shall see, and you shall 
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hear, though it shall have happened three thousand 
year.” 

Another representation of Robin Goodfellow is to 
be seen in Percy’s Reliques (1794). Here Robin looks 
something like a harlequin. Perhaps the harlequin 
of Italian comedy, who is invisible to clown and 
pantaloon, is one of the Puck family. On his 
pantaloons are moons, suns, and stars, indicative of 
the allegory of Day and Night. 

If we compare the horned Puck holding a broom 
with an ancient printer’s colophon, which represents 
Time, we at once perceive a similarity between the 
two figures. 

Jack Robinson is another modern name for Puck. 
We all use the expression, “‘ Before you could say 
Jack Robinson,” to indicate the swift passing of 
Time. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A SMUGGLING MILLER 


RINKLED and aged, with pale-blue, rheumy 

eyes which look at you from days long for- 
gotten; young and business-like with the itch to 
earn money which makes him rush you in one door 
and out at the other end ; Sussex born, returning 
slowly and stubbornly to his point, heedless of all 
your questions: Hibernian, Londoner, Colonial, 
yeoman, rough-hewn labourer—all the millers I have 
met seem equally temperamental. 

Wander around the half-forgotten water-mills of 
Surrey and Sussex in summer and winter—Ashdown 
Forest and the country above East Grinstead where 
rickety old mills are still working that threaten to 
fall to pieces at every jolt of the water-wheel—and 
you will agree with me that the water-miller is a most 
interesting type, on which there are many variations. 

There are the pessimistic ones, and they have 
every excuse to think that their job is the worst 
possible from a financial point of view. Few water- 
mills can be made to pay, for the amount of grain 
taken to small mills now is almost negligible, and 


the water-miller is forced to fall back on grinding 
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food for poultry, game and dogs. Even such side- 
lines are often taken from him when a large farmer 
installs a petrol engine and grinding machine in his 
own barn, and takes in grinding from the smaller 
farmers. 

I have met many of the pessimistic kind. They 
scowl as they meet you at the door, they listen 
doubtfully as you explain to them that you are 
writing a book on mills, apparently disbelieve that 
there is anyone in the world so mad as to write such 
a book, or become very suspicious that you are 
looking for lost treasure in their mill-ponds. ‘They 
are gloomy, saturnine men, who look as if they met 
in secret caves to plot the downfall of the world. 
They look so fixedly before them into another world 
that you wonder how they ever see anyone who calls 
to trade with them. Grim, grey-faced men, they 
take you around their mills as if they were taking 
you to Pentonville to be hanged, and were glad to 
do so. 

Try not your latest jokes on these fellows ; flash 
no temperamental flattery on the gloomy miller. He 
will slowly turn the beetling brows of his dark, 
resentful eyes on you, and you will wish to cut the 
interview and take a header into the mill-pond. One 
miller I met had the following story to tell. You 
must take it for what it’s worth. 

Behold Lot Elphick in the good old smuggling 
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days of long ago, with his windmill standing on a 
high point of Brighton facing the sea. Brighton was 
a smaller place then, but things were brisk in a trade 
that found no mention in ledgers and shop windows, 
and Elphick was said to be a man who could sign 
his name on a Brighton Old Bank cheque for five 
figures in the pounds section. ‘To tell the truth, the 
jolly old miller was the owner of a couple of 60-ton 
smuggling vessels, and they made regular sailings 
to France and Flanders to bring back tea, silks, 
spirits and tobacco. Elphick employed an amazing 
number of men at his windmill, and during the time 
that a cargo was being landed his men loaded the 
stuff on horses at Telscombe Tye or Rottingdean 
and hurried the goods to the windmill, where it could 
be stowed under sacks of flour until the merchants 
cleared them away into the heart of Sussex. The 
sails of Elphick’s windmill were used as a semaphore 
to inform the smuggling vessels of the movement of 
the preventive men and the right times to land 
cargo. 

The foreman of Elphick’s Mill was a devil-may- 
care sort of man—Aylward, Relph Aylward, by 
name—and smuggling had become a sort of religion 
with him. He was Elphick’s most trusted adviser 
and friend. ‘Times out of number Aylward with his 
quick wit and resolute heart saved his master from 
capture and disaster. It was Aylward who arranged 
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the signals with the sails of the mill, and when 
Elphick went into the town on business he was kept 
informed of any danger of a raid on his windmill by 
the preventive men. If, while he was in town, the 
sails were set at a certain angle, he could read the 
meaning a mile or so away. 

On a certain Friday in August, 1786, Elphick left 
a thousand pounds worth of brandy in the round 
house of his mill, when he set forth to meet the vicar 
to talk over the hanging of a new chime of bells. 
Elphick was a good churchman “ otherwhiles,” and 
had promised a hundred guineas towards the belfry. 
Well, he called at the Vicarage as usual, had dinner 
with the jovial parson, and afterwards took a glass or 
so of Madeira mixed with brandy. ‘The pair of them 
then went forth from the Vicarage to see what was 
doing at the church tower. 

As they walked up the hill a dozen dusty dragoons 
came clattering down over the cobbles in a devil of a 
pother. 

“‘ Hot on the track of the ‘ gentlemen ’ to judge by 
their haste,” said the parson. 

“Yes, and most probably about six hours too late 
for the capture,”’ answered Elphick, smoothly. 

“ Well-a-well, Lot!” said the parson. “ If you 
feel comfortable, I should say that no other man in 
the town is over-worried.”’ 

“‘ Suffer me! But you would almost suppose that 
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I had a hand in all this secret traffick,” replied Lot, 
and he never winked an eyelid. 

They came to the tower-door of the church, and 
climbed the belfry stairs. But in another minute 
Lot Elphick was leaning out of one of the circular 
Norman windows with his eyes fixed amazedly at 
his mill standing on the skyline of the Downs. And 
what he saw made his heart stand still ; for the sails 
were set to warn him that the smuggled goods had 
been discovered. If he had any doubt it was quickly 
dissolved, for he could just make out a group of 
dragoons standing outside the mill. 

Lot heaved a great groan. 

‘““ A’ God’s Name, parson, those troopers were 
riding for my mill. I’m a ruined man! See the 
windmill sails . . . they tell me that my smuggled 
goods have been discovered.” 

““] have often warned you, Lot, that you were 
becoming too greedy. You have made enough 
money out of contraband to give it all up.” 

““ Name o’ Reason!” said Lot, “‘ it is easy to be 
wise now. . . . But what am I to do. . . . Ruined 
. . . disgraced I am, and nowhere to turn for escape.” 

“ Disgraced you were long ago,” said the parson, 
stroking his chin. ‘“ Disgraced, past peradventure, 
with all your side-sellings and under-dealings ; but 
I cannot let an old friend like you get hanged for a 
little smuggling. We must find a way out. . . .” 
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Lot stared at the parson in a helpless sort of way. 

“You are a good man, surely .. . but it will 
take more than all the parsons in Sussex to see me 
quit o’ this trouble.” 

~ Come, let us go down again. . . . I have an 
Eder its? 

They walked through the grass to the knoll where 
Waystrode House stands. The old farm-house, 
weather-tiled to the ground, took on a deep-red flurry 
in the afternoon haze. ‘The deep, amorous cooing 
of a dove filled the hot August air. Waystrode 
House was the home of the Commissioner of Excise. 

““ What’s next ? ” said Elphick, mopping his brow 
with a square of smuggled silk, “ you would run me 
right into the lion’s den. . . . Do you expect the 
officer to weep on my neck ? ” 

“* Well-a-well,” said the parson, slowly. ‘‘I do 
not exactly expect that, though I hope he will be 
grateful to us.” 

iGratefil =o. grateful. 2... What for?” 

“ Grateful for your zeal for the King; and his 
preventative service. “Tis as plain as the coming 
night that you came to see me this morning to get 
counsel about the smugglers who have so shame- 
fully made use of your mill o’ nights for their sinful 
trafficking. Questionless, you have been sorely 
worried on finding smuggled goods on your premises. 
What is more natural than to come and acquaint 
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your parson with the affair? And so now we call on 
the Commissioner to give information.” 

“ Good Lord!” said Elphick, “ why did you 
never enter into the ‘trade’? You are lost as a 
parson.” 

“I do my best in my station. . . . But—suffer 
me !—this must be your last adventure with the 
smugglers. I want your solemn promise for that.” 

“Truth, parson. It shall be my last.” 

“That is all right, then,” he said. “‘ Come, the 
Commissioner is a friend of mine.” 


An hour later the riding officers and dragoons 
returned from Elphick’s mill with Aylward in 
manacles tied to a horse. The captain of dragoons 
came striding into the low, oak-lined dining-room of 
Waystrode House. 

The scene which met his eyes held him breathless 
for a few moments. Around the rude over-massive 
octagon table sat the parson, Elphick and the Com- 
missioner. Sound port and old brown sherry, in 
cut-glass decanters and tall, fluted glasses, reflected 
colour on scattered parchments. Warmed by this 
splendid hospitality, Elphick had regained his old 
bravado. 

“You can rely on me, sir,” Elphick was saying, 
as he held up his glass of port to the mellow case- 
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ment light, ‘“‘ you can rely on me to keep a sharp 
look out for those scoundrels, but it cuts me deep in 
the heart to think that they may have been using 
my mill for their knavish games for years. I will 
send the brandy up to the Customs house at Shore- 
ham on my two flour-wains. . .. No, sir, don’t 
thank me for a mere act of neighbourly kindness. 
. . . And on the way I will tell Aylward to drop you 
a couple of casks here. . . . You will want to test it 
before getting the public sale notice out.” 

The captain of dragoons accepted a glass of port. 
He had nothing to say. When the Parson, the Head 
of the Customs, and the most brazen knave in the 
town stick friendly legs under the same table, he 
knew that sworn evidence would sound no more 
reasonable than a tale from a book of fairy stories. 


* * * %* * 


Once, in the course of an expedition deep into a 
solitary Sussex valley, I began to repent of a visit 
toamill. I had reached the place at twilight, and, 
seeing a light in the windows, knocked on the door 
to ask for permission to look round. The miller 
who came to the door was a piratical-looking man 
of about forty. He had a bulging jaw, tricky eyes, 
and thin, cunning lips. He was handsome in a way, 
with thick black hair, but his face had a savour of 
evil about it. I did not like the look of him a bit. 
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However, after all, I am no cripple, and, feeling that 
I could hold my own with him, I walked in and 
explained my interest in mills. He locked the door 
behind me with an enormous key, and several 
times scrutinised me appraisingly, and each time I 
wished I had not taken out some pound notes when 
I handed him my card. 

I left him downstairs while I climbed a ladder to 
inspect the millstones on the next floor. As I was 
bending over the hoopes (wooden covers for mill- 
stones), I was somewhat astonished to see through a 
chink in the floor that the fellow had a long, ugly- 
looking knife in his hand. . . . I grasped a stout 
mill-bill, and decided that I would carry it behind 
me when I descended again. 

“You just come down here, young man,” came 
the fellow’s voice up the trap-door, “‘ I want to show 
you something.” 

I grasped the mill-bill and descended. ‘The miller 
stood there exploring the recesses of a deep pocket. 
I felt certain that he held the knife hidden, only 
waiting to take me by surprise. 

A group of trees outside the mill sighed as the 
night breeze bent them against the roof. An owlet 
flapped against a window. ‘The brooding gloom of 
the mill seemed to thicken and become more ominous 
every second. But I was not absolutely panic- 
stricken. I had a certain sense of the grotesqueness 
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of my position. I also felt that one terrific swipe 
with the mill-bill would send the miller down with a 
sudden crash. 

What the miller fished out of his pocket was not a 
knife. No, it was nothing of that sort. It was a 
small parcel—a feminine-looking parcel wrapped in 
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tissue paper. He advanced to me with an apologetic 
smile on his ugly-handsome face. 

‘“* Now, would you mind telling me, sir,” he said, 
“if this ain’t the right kind o’ thing for a smart young 
lady to wear at a Christmas party? ” 

For an hour the piratical-looking miller and I 
talked. He told me of “a girl,” and how he had 
courted her for some months. He had every reason 
to believe that he would be able to make her his wife 

. but. ... There was a smart young butcher 
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who would hang around, and the miller had thought 
that a little present might be a material source of help 
in his love-making. 

He wanted my expert opinion on this purchase, a 
garment of lace and silk. He held it up to show me 
the style and shape. It was not a dress, but some 
lesser garment. I think that I blushed, but I assured 
him that it was “dinky.” Yes, “ dinky ” was the 
right word. 


CHAPTER XVII 
BRIGHTON’S FIRST INN 
(A Conjectural Impression) 


HE present-day Brighton provokes question as 

to the past. Probably the earliest evidence of 
man in this district, as in other districts of similar 
geological formation, is supplied by flints that 
appear to have been hacked with a purpose. Imple- 
ments of the Stone Age have been found in many 
parts of Sussex, especially at Brighton, and the 
archeologist will tell you that Whitehawk Camp, 
adjoining the Racecourse, is the most ancient Stone 
Age earthwork in the county. So it may be reason- 
ably supposed that the old Stone men were the 
first week-end visitors to Brighton, and afterwards 
became the first settlers there. Consider the site of 
Brighton as it appeared to the early week-enders. 
They saw, in the centuries of which no trace of 
memory remains, when they turned their eyes to the 
coast, a level of mud, sprinkled with little eyots of 
reed and coarse grass, then two rivers, each in its 
own valley, one running down the present London 
Road, and the other down Lewes Road, and joining 
at the spot now occupied by St. Peter’s Church. 
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From The Level to the Old Steine they saw a body 
of water where fishermen in coracles were catching 
salmon and every kind of fish in their nets. No 
lake in the district was more plentifully stocked with 
fish ; overhead flew screaming innumerable birds— 
geese, duck, wading-birds—which the Stone men 
trapped, snared, and shot with sling and stone. The 
lake emptied into the sea through the Steine and 
Pool Valley. The prevailing wetness of the Lewes 
Road river still lurks elusively in place names ending 
in “‘ mere,”’ such as Falmer and Stanmer. 

The primitive visitors saw the huts of the fisher- 
folk where the ‘Town Hall now stands, and these huts 
I verily believe to have been the real origin and 
cause of the present ‘“‘ Queen of Watering Places.” 
Brighton was first settled by the lake fishers. ‘This 
is a suggestion only ; it will be rejected, most cer- 
tainly, by those who are not able to cast their 
imagination into the past with a certain reckless 
abandon. But to those who realise that this lake 
would have been a safe fishing ground for the Stone 
men with their coracles—safer and easier to fish 
than the open sea—I am convinced that this theory 
will open up a tempting subject for speculative 
thought. Perhaps some may even look upon it as a 
discovery. 

We will suppose that the ancient Brighton 
became a centre of trade. When or how that trade 
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began, and to what extent it developed and waned 
we need not here inquire. 

If it is allowed that Brighton became a trading 
post, it will be allowed that the post was situated on 
the ground now covered by Brighton Place. To this 
post the dwellers in the woods and hills carried pelts, 
wood and other goods to exchange with the coast- 
men for fish. And so in course of time it became a 
market and a meeting place. 

Where the ancient inn called the ‘‘ Druid’s Head ” 
now stands, possibly a guest house stood in the dim 
days before history. ‘The traders who came from 
the forests up-country would have to pass through 
miles of dangerous bog and marsh before they arrived 
at the coast. Their slaves and pack-horses would 
require a rest after plodding and ploughing their 
way through this difficult country, and it is only 
natural to suppose that the idea occurred to some 
person that a rest-house at the colony would be a 
paying proposition. We may well picture this Stone 
Age innkeeper with his square of rush huts sur- 
rounded by a fence of stakes and wicker hurdles. A 
regular first-class hotel for ‘‘ families and gentle- 
men” it would be. There would be a large stone 
hearth in the centre of the huts which would supply 
central heating (and cooking), and probably a store 
for selling goods such as bone needles, hide shoes, 
fur coats and caps, packing straps, spears and cooking 
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vessels. Perhaps it is too much of a flight of fancy 
to picture the Stone Age maiden saying to her beau : 
““ Now dear, next week we must run into Brighton 
because I want to look at the new winter fur-coats at 

Flintaxe’s Stores.” 

. The next step would be the discovery of Brighton 
as a landing place by seamen and merchant adven- 
turers. ‘This would add considerably to the trade 
and importance of the colony. The traders from 
overseas bringing in foreign produce would haul up 
their primitive crafts for re-fitting and repairs. They 
would barter their tempting wares for help and 
material, and thus a ship-building yard would spring 
into being. 

The story of Brighton from the Stone Age to the 
present day belongs to a book with a more compre- 
hensive intention than this. This first survey 
merely notes the spot on which it is probable 
Brighton had its beginning. We know that it is an 
ancient site, and we know that the Romans farmed 
the land around, for traces of a Roman homestead 
were found in Preston Road. Mr. George Aitchison 
has in his fascinating book, “‘ Unknown Brighton,” 
carried the history of Brighton to its occupation by 
the Danes. Again this historic spot, Brighton Place, 
is the hub of inquiry and speculation. Few people 
knew that the ancient name for Brighton Place was 
The Knab. It is mentioned frequently in John 
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Akerson Erredge’s ‘‘ History of Brighthelmston.” 
Mr. George Aitchison thinks we have evidence that 
the Vikings settled here if we accept this name, 
“The Knab,” as being identical with the Scandi- 
navian word, meaning hill. 

However, that is a long and somewhat erudite 
matter. And if the reader would care to pursue it 
further he should read Aitchison’s “‘ Unknown 
Brighton,” a book to which I am indebted for the 
germ-idea of this chapter. 

If you take a walk in the heart of Brighton to-day 
you will find that the first settlement of the humble 
fisherfolk stood on a hill (at Brighton Place) and the 
tracks slope down to the lake side or harbour. 
Where the Town Hall now stands was evidently a 
slope used by the fishermen for drying their nets 
and hauling up their coracles. One may still ima- 
gine, and possibly be correct, that the fishermen who 
first settled here cut down to Pool Valley, along the 
path which to-day runs by the side of the Sussex 
Hotel to East Street. 

The next point to be considered is the con- 
tinuity of Brighton as a fishing settlement. Why 
should Brighton have remained when other Stone 
Age settlements returned to waste patches of land ? 

The answer is simple. Brighton was not only a 
fishing village, but it was a place of resort—a market 
and a port. If this settlement had remained merely 
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a colony of people who inter-married, fished and 
lived without intercourse with outside tribes, it is 
possible that Brighton would not stand majestically 
to the four-mile sea front to-day. This is, of course, 
a suggestion only, and is offered with the greatest 
reserve. It is a guess . . . no one knows. 

After having thus projected the early picture of 
Brighton Place, it may be as well to visit it as it 
stands to-day. We may reach it from King’s Road 
by taking the turning at Harrison’s Hotel, called 
Market Street, passing by the side of the Town Hall. 
A couple of minutes’ walk from the eddying uproar 
of the four-mile sea front we come to a haunt of 
sober peace—a small square in the very heart of 
Brighton. In this corner things have practically 
remained unchanged for 200 years; here ancient 
traditions and manner of life survive ; here you still 
hear the old Sussex dialect spoken ; here fishermen 
and carriers still flock together. 

The houses are small and ancient, with red tiles, 
jutting iron lamps, old-fashioned doors and small- 
paned windows. Catacombe passages connect the 
backs of the houses with the network of lanes which 
reach up to Ship Street. Altogether it is a piece of 
old Brighton, banished . . . outlawed. 

Here once stood the Town Pump, and the name 
is perpetuated by the small inn called the “Pump 
House.” But the ‘‘ Druid’s Head ”’ is the ancient inn, 
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and its rustic parlour will come as a surprise to the 
visitor. It is more than an inn as we accept the 
modern meaning of the word. It is a rest-house and 
a meeting place for carriers from all parts of the 
county. It is a depot where parcels are picked up 
and delivered for every village in Sussex. It is nota 
mere chance that Brighton Place is a centre for this 
kind of traffic. Clearly the tenacious customs of the 
early settlers on this spot have outlived the centuries, 
and here where the reed-thatched trader’s hut was 
erected in the dim past, a similar trading post exists 
to this day. Milk churns and cinematograph 
films now change hands on the market where 
the Stone men bartered furs for fish and stone 
axes. 

We will now retrace out steps to Harrison’s Hotel. 
Not many know that this bright and spruce hotel 
was once an inn called “ The Gun ” :— 

“The house in 1800 had not the fine proportions 
the present hotel now possesses, but was a small 
building of low elevation, with a forecourt enclosed 
by a dwarf wall, this latter being well adapted for 
a‘ lop’ for the fishermen and ’long-shoremen, when 
pursuing their time-out-of-mind habitual daily 
‘Studies of the Ocean.’ In the early coaching 
days, at the close of the last century, Wessen’s 
coaches and Tucker’s ‘ Diligence’ used to set out 
from ‘ ‘The Gun’ ; to which they also returned, and, 
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when convenient, passengers were accommodated 
with apartments.” 

Not far up Market Street, on the left side, is a 
small courtyard in which stands the “‘ Jolly Fisher- 
man” inn. I should not indicate this house but 
for the fact that the courtyard here preserves a fine 
example of “ pitch’ pavement—that is, pavement 
prepared with stones set on end. The durability 
of such a paving is amazing, and at the same time 
it is wonderfully picturesque. 

Further along up a court is Roach’s Kite Factory 
—a queer little business in a queer little court-yard. 
Here, too, is a narrow court running to the back 
entrance of the ‘‘ Thatched House.” From times 
beyond memory there has been a right of way through 
the bar from Market Street to Black Lion Street. 

The name of the “ 'Thatched House ”’ may be in- 
directly related to the open fields (now occupied by 
the Lanes) on which the old Brighton fishermen 
grew their hemp, of which their nets and ropes were 
made. It was probably a thatched barn, afterwards 
converted into an inn, which bya leisurely and 
not unnatural process came to be known as the 
“* 'Thatched House.” 

Little East Street is full of crazy toy buildings, 
and if you follow it round by the Continental Hotel 
to the arc-like turning which leads into Bartho- 
lomews, you will see one of the most striking bow- 
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window shop fronts in the town. It is the shop of 
Andrew, the rope and tackle maker. The two bow 
windows are divided by a porched doorway, the 
approach being paved with water-worn cobbles. 
Each window boasts forty-four panes of glass. There 
is also a quaint little oyster-dive in Little East Street. 
Returning to the Continental Hotel, we pause to 
glance at the court and stone steps leading up to 
the saloon. 

This is a well-known Bohemian resort, and one 
is sure to find enlivening company and music here 
any evening. It was once called “The Three 
Tuns,” and it stood at the top of Three Tun Court, 
but both names have now utterly vanished. 

Market Street dodges right through the heart of 
Brighton and plunges out into the traffic of East 
Street, and the last inn passed is the ‘‘ Golden 
Fleece.” It is a very grave and reverend house, 
and when you step into the parlour you feel the 
Dickensian quaintness of the place at once. There 
is a clock that ticks with a kind of judicial beat— 
“Another minute gone, young man, .. . one 
minute nearer the day of judgment ”’; and there is 
a medizval weather-glass which some of the ancient 
customers tap and caress reverently without being 
able to persuade it to give other than inverse weather 
predictions. 

The “ Golden Fleece ” was originally opened by 
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a sweep and called ‘The Chimneys.” At one 
time (about 1780) the sign over the door consisted 
of a painting of a row of smoking chimneys. 

I cannot leave the subject of Brighton and its inns 
without mentioning several famous literary men who 
loved the old town and its quaint by-ways. Other 
books of Brighton have so far ignored them. 

A notable man who had association with Brighton 
was Charles G. Leland, the American writer, and 
author of “‘ Hans Breitman’s Ballads.” He lived in 
Marine Parade, I believe, in 1871, and returned often 
to Brighton. I have a letter dated 1885, written by 
him from 20, Marine Parade, concerning a Ladies’ 
Art Club he formed at Brighton. This home still 
stands and is a few minutes’ walk from the Palace 
Pier—a small Victorian building with an iron bal- 
cony. My old friend, Doctor Godfrey Bately, 
visited Leland at Brighton. He was then deep in 
the study of slang, the Chinese language, and gyp- 
sies, and he declared his strong belief that the 
Chinese were destined to be the ruling race of the 
world. It was from Doctor Bately that I heard the 
characteristic anecdote of how Leland extracted £20 
from a stingy Brighton brewer for his Ladies’ Club. 
You must first appreciate the fact that Leland was a 
great beer drinker. He was the first to introduce 
lager beer to the Philadelphia public, and always a 
champion of good malt and hops. 
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“This wealthy old cove,” Leland explained, 
‘was looked upon as a cantankerous crank by the 
people of Brighton and I was advised that he would 
never give a farthing to my club. But—mercy on 
us !—he came along handsome. When I lunched 
with him I refused wine (not knowing then he was a 
brewer) and he asked me what I usually took. I 
replied ‘ Ale . . . good English ale.’ ” 

‘‘ What ! ” he exclaimed, “‘ ale! Do you mean to 
say you will drink ale with me? Give me your 
hand, sir. You are the right kind of fellow for me. 
I have ale that is full of swords and songs. I can 
give you ale fourteen years old. Can you drink such 
elixir as that ? Can you, now? ” 

“1,” I replied, “ have drunk a quart of ‘ Trinity 
Audit ’ and was all the more sober for it.” 

The fourteen-year-old ale was brought along and 
Leland calmly emptied six glasses of it, much to the 
brewer’s amazed delight. 

“Of course I got the twenty pounds,” added 
Leland, ‘“‘ and I wish I could earn £20 as pleasantly 
and easily every day of the week ! ” 

The gypsies from the Devil’s Dyke often visited 
Leland at his house in Marine Parade, and the 
drinking of ale and chanting of gypsy songs which 
followed did not heighten his reputation as a learned 
person among smug and proper neighbours. The 
study of the gypsies was one of the most delightful 
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psychological treats that humanity ever offered him, 
and when his book on the English Gypsies was 
published he was looked upon as the greatest Romany 
scholar in the learned world. 

Samuel Rogers, poet and banker, stayed at Hare- 
wood House, Brighton, in 1852, and I have a letter 
written by him (from this address) to Lady Davy : 


“I can assure you that I drink your health much 
oftener than I do that of the 63 ladies you mention, 
and much sooner shall I knock at your door than at 
theirs. . . . Our sunsets here are glorious, pray, 
come and join me in my prayers when the sun is 
oe hl es 


Another lover of Brighton was William Stewart 
Rose, poet and friend of Sir Walter Scott. In 1833 
he was living at 1, St. Peter’s Place. George 
Augustus Henry Sala lived for some years at 38, 
York Road, Brighton. He was a man of much out- 
of-the-way learning and passed from engraving and 
scenery painting to literature, becoming a contributor 
to Household Words, the Welcome Guest, Temple Bar 
(which he founded and edited), the Illustrated 
London News, and Cornhill. As special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph he was in the United 
States during the civil war, in France during the 
war of 1870~71, in Russia in 1876, and in Australia 
in 1885. He died at Brighton in 1895. 

Bryan Waller Procter (“ Barry Cornwall ”) took up 
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quarters at 113, Marine Parade in 1815. His works, 
issued under the pseudonym “ Barry Cornwall ” 
(a faulty anagram of his real name), comprise 
‘Dramatic Scenes,” “A Sicilian Story” and 
**Marcian Colonna,” besides Memoirs of Kean 
(1835) and Charles Lamb (1866). Lamb, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Leigh Hunt, Keats, Landor, 
Scott, Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Swin- 
burne, Hazlitt, Macaulay, Carlyle, Dickens, and 
Thackeray were only a few of his numberless friends 
and acquaintances. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


WORKING AN OLD WATER-MILL IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By Douglas Wood (of Steyning Water-mill) 


HE lot of the country grist miller is, from a 
financial point of view, like that of Gilbert’s 
policeman, not a happy one. 

The blithe and jolly miller who “laughed and 
sang from morn till night ” lived in the days when 
his mill, driven by wind or water, represented the 
last word in engineering skill. 

Were it not that the power is free, hardly one would 
now be working, and, as it is, a working windmill is 
very seldom seen in England to-day. The pic- 
turesque and imposing old waterwheels, many of 
which are of no more than five or six horse-power, 
are rapidly being displaced by the more effective 
water turbine, and the internal combustion engine 
is usually installed as auxiliary power. Wind and 
water are too capricious in these days of hustle and 
competition. 

When Chaucer wrote in his “‘ Canterbury Tales ” 
of “‘ the miller with a thumb of gold,” he referred to 


the customary practice of placing the thumb inside 
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when grasping a measure and filling it ; so the larger 
the thumb the shorter measure did the customer get. 
In those days, and until the last sixty or seventy 
years, it was not usual to pay money for grinding. 
The miller ‘‘ took toll ” of so many pounds of corn 
out of each sack to be ground. An allowance had 
to be made for steamage, as meal always loses a 
certain amount of weight in grinding by water or 
evaporation. 

The advent of the roller-mills and the unfortunate 
demand for white flour has thrown the old stone 
mills out of employment as flour mills. I say un- 
fortunate demand because the use of white, mineralised 
and devitalised flour has probably done more to 
lower the stamina of Europeans and Americans than 
any other factor. Genuine stone-ground flour was 
called by Dean Swift the staff of life. It contained 
mineral salts and vitamines which are almost 
entirely absent from white flour, and which are 
essential to life. If the public be wise and insist on 
getting stone-ground flour bread, there are still 
enough little mills to cope with the demand for a 
time. It is essential that the germ as well as most 
of the branny parts remain in the meal, and not be 
extracted, devitalised and replaced, as is now done 
by the roller-millers when making wholemeal. 
Their object is to make the meal keep fresh and 
wholesome over a lengthy period. This is impossible 
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if the germ is allowed to remain a vital factor. In 
years gone by, when the squire or the farmer sent 
his wheat to the mill, only a bushel or two was 
ground at a time, in order that it should not spoil by 
the germ becoming rancid. Although it is of the 
greatest importance, as affecting the physical well- 
being of the nation, that genuine stone-ground flour 
should be universally used, both the roller-millers 
and the bakers may be counted on to discourage it 
as they did in the Daily Mail campaign nearly 
twenty years ago; the reason, apart from its 
limited keeping qualities, being that the millers had 
no suitable plant to make it, and the baker found he 
could not get so many loaves out of a sack of flour, 
because it would not absorb so much moisture as 
the whiter flour. ‘The owner or the tenant of a 
little old country mill to-day has lost his flour trade, 
his horse forage trade, and most of his grist work, as 
almost every tenant farmer now has his own little 
petrol engine and steel mill; so if he has any 
ambition he must perforce rouse himself and 
specialise in some way or take off his white hat, chalk 
“Ichabod ” on the mill door, and seek another 
occupation. 


CHAPTER XIX 
HALNAKER WINDMILL 
By fFames E. Martin 


N the apex of the cone-shaped Halnaker Hill 

stands the ruined shell of a fine old mill; 
bearing itself erect like a sentinel, in its fine coat of 
red-burnt tiles, with the beams of the ruined fan- 
wheel looking for all the world like a rifle on its 
shoulder. For is it not keeping watch and guard 
over that precious relic of the past, yclept the Stane 
Street, which runs at its foot? What a splendid mill 
this is ! 

Built of good old bricks and faced with better tiles, 
in a style that is most unusual in such structures. 

Hadrian Allcroft, in his book ‘‘ Downland Path- 
ways,” says of this mill, “ to find another of its kind 
one must go to Chesterton, in Warwickshire, where 
is . . . a superb thing which came from the brain 
of Inigo Jones in the year 1632.” 

Our mill certainly cannot be very much younger ; 
probably it was built about the time of Queen Anne, 
and to my mind must be one of the oldest in the 
county. 


The tiles are arranged in pleasing decorative lines 
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broken away in places, and showing brick and 
rubble. The timbers, or what is left of them, are of 
that beautiful silvery tint which the passing years, 
with the aid of sun and rain, impart to the surface 
of raw oak. Entering the doorway, one may look 
up and see the sky as if through a great chimney, for 
the floors have all vanished, although the great 
beams and wheels with their stones still remain in 
their places, looking sad and derelict against the 
blue of the heavens. One feature of this mill is that 
there is no centre tree to sustain the whole weight 
of the structure to the ground: the whole ground 
floor being open, offering no obstruction for the free 
handling of the sacks of grain and flour. 

The weight of the beams and querns seem to rest 
on two great horizontal joists on the first floor; the 
whole construction appears very unsafe, but the test 
of time has justified the builders’ conception. 

When going to sketch the mill this summer, I saw 
playing in the furze by the Stane Street, a family of a 
dozen stoats. ‘‘ Leap frog ” and “‘ chase me ’”’ seemed 
to be their games, with intervals of sitting up on their 
hind legs like miniature kangaroos, but after cau- 
tiously approaching to within 10 feet of them, they 
suddenly disappeared as if by magic; neither did I 
see them again. 
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